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The Promise of the World Court 


HE President has been assured by “‘ Admin- 
istration Senators” that adherence to the 
World Court will be voted by the Senate 
during the coming session. The Republican party 
is pledged to such action. President Harding 
and President Coolidge have 
repeatedly urged its considera- 
tion but the Senate has consist- 
ently turned away from any 
serious attempt to discuss the 
proposal on its merits. It is high 
time that so important a meas- 
ure should have its day in court. 
Whether the Senate votes for or 
against the World Court, ap- 
parently it will not let the whole 
thing go by default as, for a time, it seemed to 
intend. The Senate is powerfully slow but at last, 
very ponderously and tardily, it acts or at least 
it promises to act. The dwindling band of irrecon- 
cilables already are sharpening their tried and trusty 
blades for a fight to the bitter end. They die but 


they do not surrender. 





ONAN o 


By Divine Right 
ONE of the more puzzling manifestations of the 


present political scene is a revival of that 
quaint superstition of an elder day: the divine right 
of succession. England and Continental countries 
discouraged the idea years ago by lopping off the 
heads — figuratively, and occasionally, quite lit- 
erally — of rulers who took the theory too much to 
heart. Yet democratic America is fostering some- 
thing curiously akin to that doctrine so bitterly: 
hated by the founders of the country. 

Two women have already taken the seats of de- 
ceased husbands in the House of Representatives 
and a third will be added to their number in Decem- 
ber. Women have claimed the governorships of two 
Western States, one to vindicate an impeached hus- 
band and the other to carry on the work of a hus- 
band who died in office. Now, in the person of 
“Young Bob” La Follette, the succession idea is 
seeking extension to the Senate. 

In all probability, no quarrel can be found with 
the records of those whose sentimental claims have 
led the voters to elect them to high office. But the 
precedent is a dangerous one to establish, entirely 
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out of line with democratic principles. To elevate the 
wife or the son or the daughter of a man to the office 
formerly held by him merely because of family rela- 
tionship is unsympathetic to all the ideals of de- 
mocracy upon which American policies have been 
built. More, it demonstrates a weakness and a sub- 
serviency to sentimentality which ill becomes one of 
the great nations of the world. 


Dog News in Dog Days 


RRon Minneapolis comes the announcement that 
Professor Green of the University of Minnesota 
has discovered and isolated a new species of bacillus 
which upon injection will develop distemper in 
dogs. It is hoped that by vaccination an artificial 
immunity can be produced. Of course, a discovery 
which promises to overcome distemper among ani- 
mals is obviously unimportant as compared with 
the great advances being made in the war against 
the ills which afflict humanity. Yet millions of dog 
owners and dog lovers will rejoice if that great plague 
of puppyhood is definitely conquered. As capricious 
and at times as deadly as human “flu,” distemper 
has defied the best efforts of bacteriologists. In 
England, the Field Distemper Council, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Beaufort and the vice 
presidency of the Duke of Portland, has been work- 
ing for several years with the best available talent 
and a large fund for experimentation and research 
to achieve the results claimed, perhaps prematurely, 
for Professor Green’s discovery. Such men as Gye 


and Barnard, the discoverers of the cancer bacillus, - 


are working in connection with the Field Distemper 
Council. It is possible that their efforts will result in 
knowledge of great value for the cure of human as 
well as canine ills. In the meantime, we hesitate to 
accept the newspaper reports that the “distemper 
germ” has been discovered by Dr. Green. For years 
it has been possible to produce distemper by inject- 
ing known bacilli, but as yet the suspected invisible 
accompanying agent has defied detection. We shall 
await fuller explanation before we celebrate the dis- 
covery by purchasing an extra large bone for Faith- 


ful Fido. 


The Moral Obligation 


ENATOR BORAH has lifted his voice after an 
unusual quiet of several months in his State of 
Idaho, to criticize the Belgian debt settlement. He 
is apparently dissatisfied with that provision which 
cancels all interest payments on the portion of the 
debt (less than one half) borrowed before the Ar- 
mistice. The “weighty moral obligation” which, 
according to the debt commission’s own statement, 
led to the provision seems to carry no weight with 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


What was this “moral obligation”? On June 
6, 1919, President Wilson, Lloyd George, and M. 
Clemenceau addressed a joint letter to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs stating that they would 
recommend to their respective Governments that 
Belgium be allowed to pay her war debt with German 
reparation bonds. President Wilson duly made this 
recommendation to Congress in 1921 but it was 
never acted upon. The British and French Govern- 
ments have likewise taken no action, but Belgium 
was never under any illusion as to the necessity for 
parliamentary ratification on the part of each gov- 
ernment. Judging from the fate which other rec- 
ommendations made to Congress by President 
Wilson received at the hands of that body, she may 
well have surmised that the American people do 
not take such “moral obligations” too seriously. 

While we ourselves have the utmost sympathy 
for Belgium’s position and are strong believers in a 
moral obligation to deal generously with this people 
as distinguished from any specific obligation result- 
ing from Mr. Wilson’s letter, we are nevertheless 
convinced that the Belgian debt settlement was 
reached on the solid, practical basis of “capacity 
to pay” rather than on any basis of “moral ob- 
ligations.” Senator Smoot’s telegram to Borah 
gives point to this belief in that he closed with 
these words: “I think I can convince you it was 
the best settlement under Belgium’s present con- 
dition.” We agree heartily with Senator Smoot. 
We further feel that the settlement was an achieve- 
ment of which the Administration may well be 
proud. That interest on a portion of the debt was 
cancelled for reasons which must obviously be more 
palatable to the Belgians than a blunt statement 
that she is incapable of paying more is friendly 
diplomacy and has no material bearing on the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of the settlement. 


Bottled Up 


HERE are before us as we write three letters 

one out of Tokyo, Japan, another out of 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, a third from Wies- - 
baden in Germany. They all tell the same story. 
The letter out of Tokyo contains an account of a 
speech made there recently by Junosuke Inouye, a 
former Minister of Finance and one of the great 
figures in Japan. The speech contains a note of 
despair. 

What shall we do with the annual increase of 
600,000 in our population? Where shall we obtain 
the food to feed them or the work to give them? 
Wherever we look we see doors barred against us. 
The solution of the problem eludes and baffles us. 


Almost at the same time that Junosuke Inouye 
was saying this in Tokyo, Count Antonio Cippico, 
at the Institute of Politics in Williamstown, was 
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stating a similar case for Italy. Forty million people 
crowded into an area not twice the size of New Eng- 
land; increasing at the rate of 500,000 annually 
with no vacant lands for overflow save the arid 
wastes of Tripoli; without coal or any other essential 
natural resources and obliged to import a large 
proportion of the food supply: “This,” declared 
Count Cippico in Williamstown, “‘is the position of 
Italy. What shall be done about it?” 

Finally, the letter from Germany; it speaks of 
the sense of constraint prevailing everywhere, of a 
new encirclement, a greater inhibition than ever 
before. Shorn of her colonies, deprived of many es- 
sential natural resources, chaffing under restraint 
— the situation is regarded as desperate. 

England seems now to have a population larger 
than she can support yet Australia, South Africa, 
and Canada are clamoring for new settlers. The 
chief difficulty is that the pioneering spirit seems 
dead and nations are chiefly interested in disposing 
of their less enterprising citizens. Furthermore, 
revenue for the homeland is a big factor and immi- 
grants who acquire the citizenship of their new land 
and retain their savings are no longer an economic 
asset. No formula will solve the problem. If each 
nation could formulate its aspirations in concrete 
terms instead of limiting itself to vague generalities 
the world that wishes for peace could hope to cope 
with the problem by conference. Otherwise, the 
pressure of overpopulation must lead to war. 


Marathon Gabbing 


HE world’s nonstop talking record is held at 

present by Miss Kitty Charlaye who hung up — 
as our sporting writers say — a mark of forty-three 
hours and no minutes continuous conversation. 
One would suppose, if one were unacquainted with 
the potential imbecility of the human race, that by 
common consent this great record might be allowed 
to stand. Not so. For now comes Herr Horaz of Ger- 
many who announces his intention of speaking aloud 
for forty-eight hours straight. During the first 
thirty-six hours he will dictate the text of his forth- 
coming novel — it will doubtless be a very splendid 
work of art — which will be taken down by eight 
strong, tireless stenographers. The remaining twelve 
hours he will devote to prattling on such subjects as 
he finds diverting. Applicants for the position of 
timekeeper will probably be legion. 

Just why Herr Horaz should go out of his way to 
get a sore throat and demonstrate that the male of 
the species is more deadly than the female might 
seem to be one of those deeper mysteries which we 
can only shake our heads over and view with alarm. 
But we shrewdly suspect that the itch for publicity 


is responsible for his apparent mania and that the _ 


publishers of his forthcoming novel are observing his 
Preparations with a certain complacency. The way 


is made always a little more difficult for the novelist. 
The next German man of letters will probably have 
to dictate his story by wireless from an airplane or 
write his novel while standing on his head. Life is 
short and Art is long, in this case thirty-six hours 
long, but we deprecate the effort to make it more 
complex or more physically arduous. 


A New Light on Anthracite 


HE deadlock in the coal industry continues. No 

new factor has entered the situation which would 
indicate a peaceful settlement before the time set for 
the strike, but the administration, which has wisely 
kept out of the quarrel up to date, has issued a 
statement that four months’ normal supply ofanthra- 
cite is above ground. This is most reassuring for the 
public. During the next few weeks, or at least be- 
fore the strike becomes a menace to the public, the 
miners and operators will see that they are both 
likely to be the losers. For as the use of substitutes 
in place of anthracite becomes more and more of a 
reality, “hard coal” will alter its character from a 
necessity to a convenience, price will determine the 
extent to which the public will make use of that 
convenience, the Government will no longer be 
called on to protect the public’s interest, and quar- 
rels between miners and operators will assume no 
more importance than ordinary industrial quarrels. 
These facts the industry realizes and on them we 
base our conclusion that anystrike will be shortlived. 


Unsystematic Police Systems 


BYE township has its constable. Every village 
has its marshal. Every county has its sheriffs 
and deputy sheriffs. Every city has its police force. 
Many of the States have State police. The Federal 
Government employs a host of peace officers to deal 
with various sorts of crime — secret service men, 
revenue officers, prohibition agents, customs and 
immigration inspectors, United States marshals and 
deputies. 

Do they pull together? Only occasionally. The 
liason between and among these various police groups 
is most haphazard. Sometimes active jealousy man- 
ifests itself, and in general, there is no machinery 
provided for first-rate codperation. Of course on 
big cases they do get together, chiefly because the 
newspapers broadcast publicity so thoroughly that 
even the constables and village marshals are on the 
qui vive for the suspect. But in the grist of smaller 
cases too many crooks simply slide through spaces 
where the various police groups fail to meet. 

A police job is a waiting job. Crime attacks, the 
police defend. Between calls to action there is 
plenty of time for every peace officer to do a bit of 
reading. He could read, for instance, a State bulletin 
telling him whom to look for, how and why. This 
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could be issued at regular intervals, perhaps even 
daily, on the basis of reports sent from every 
sheriff’s office and every police station in the State. 
Merely collating this information would result in 
many arrests at present unduly delayed or missed 
altogether. During the war many a spy was appre- 
hended, not because he was caught in the act, but 
because some shrewd mind at headquarters pieced 
together his record from odds and ends of reports 
sent in from many quarters by as many operatives 
in the field. 

This is perhaps the most practical aspect of the 
work of the recently organized National Crime Com- 
mission. Crimes of violence and passion are usually 
amateur efforts; but crimes against property are 
mostly professional. They could be greatly reduced 
if the professionals had less leeway. The best way of 
reducing that leeway is to make better use of the 
staffs at present available. This calls for centraliza- 
tion of authority, prompt /iaison, accurate infor- 
mation, and full codperation — in a word, for the 
systematic use of the resources of law and order. 
What is called “police system” is scarcely a system 
at all; certainly its organization is too piecemeal and 
slack to meet effectively the challenge of the profes- 
sional criminal in a high-powered motor car. 


Deus ex Machina 


Nn insurance company reports that out of the 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand deaths 
which occurred among its policy holders last year, 
ten thousand were accidental — the automobile, 
needless to say, leading as a cause of unintentional 
takings-off. Here is a picture as typical in its mo- 
dernity as were the deaths from violence and from 
the diseases of filth in medieval Italy. In Cellini’s 
day no man of spirit went forth in the morning with- 
out duly weighing the possibility that he would have 
to kili or be killed in defense of his honor before 
nightfall. The streets of Sixteenth-Century Florence 
were actually well-nigh as dangerous as those of 
Twentieth-Century New York or Chicago. Men in 
those troubled times may be said to have saved them- 
selves from being stabbed or poisoned only by the 
not greatly preferable recourse of dying of smallpox, 
dysentery, or the plague. 

Obviously, the tendency at present is toward an 
increase in accidental deaths, together with some 
increase also in deaths resulting from purposeful 
violence and a decrease in the number of deaths from 
disease. In a scientific age this is natural. Science 
invents labor-saving, time-saving, and distance-sav- 
ing machinery, and the machines then kill a certain 
percentage of those who use them. There is a certain 
malignancy in machinery; like every servile class it 
now and again turns upon its masters. Perhaps we 
may look ahead to a time when almost no one will 
die of natural causes, except it be from old age, and 


almost everyone will be killed, in some one of the 
multitudinous mechanical ways that will be in- 
creasingly available. 

There will then be no long, lingering, painful 
illnesses, no slow declines with gradual loss of mental 
and physical functions. Instead, whether it is eleven- 
year-old Johnny or seventy-three-year-old Grandma 
who is to pass on, the event will take place with dash 
and verve. One moment the candidate for dissolu- 
tion will be in full career perhaps two or three miles 
up in the air, or in some wonderful, beautiful factory 
of swiftly sliding, quiet, steel wheels and levers, and 
the next, with a dramatic rush and bang, will be in 
eternity. No one will ever be quite certain of living 
out the day; everyone will stand a fair chance of 
living to be a hundred and fifty; a mood of adven- 
ture and gayety will doubtless settle down upon the 
world. The doctors, of course, will all starve to 
death, though the surgeons will contrive to eke out 
a living; and on the whole the prospect is a very 
pleasing one. 


The Relative Dollar 


DOLLAR is worth only what it will buy in the 
necessities of life. Nowhere has this statement 
been brought out more clearly than in the recently 
published study of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research on the total income of this nation. After 
computing that the national income had risen from 
$27,000,000,000 in 1909 to $74,000,000,000 in 1920, 
this study pointed out that the American people had 
not really grown three times as rich during this 
twelve-year period, but were only about one quarter 
again as rich. Allowing for growth in population, the 
average individual’s income had increased in real 
wealth only about twelve per cent, yet there still ap- 
peared to be the enormous gain of $47,000,000,000. 
The answer is simple enough. In dollars, the in- 
crease was real enough, but the value of the dollar 
itself had declined steadily to a point where it took 
several 1920 dollars to buy the same goods which a 
1909 dollar would buy. 


We have heard much of the depreciation of foreign 


currencies, yet we never think of the dollar as de- 
preciating. When that phenomenon is actually tak- 
ing place we speak of the rising cost of living. In 
banking parlance currency depreciates only in its 
relation to a standard weight of gold. The dollar of 
today will buy only a fraction of the wheat, cotton, 
wool, or other necessities of life. Hence the econo- 
mists have calculated the actual value of the dollar on 
the basis of its buying power in terms of these neces- 
sities, and it is with this new and truer value in mind 
that we should gauge our wealth from year to year. 
Although it may hurt our pride to find that we as 
average individuals are not actually as rich as dollar 
statistics showed it is a comfort to know that we are 
at least growing somewhat richer constantly. 
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Republican in Name or in Fact 


(): September 16 Wisconsin will hold a pri- 
mary election to determine the next Re- 
publican Senatorial nominee from that 
State. It is an important primary, not because the 
State of Wisconsin or a single Senator necessarily 
carries particular weight in Washington, but be- 
cause it will determine whether the Republican 
party of Wisconsin is to continue Republican in 
name only or in fact. Ever since the combination of 
direct primaries and La Follette, Sr., captured the 
Republican machine it has had little relationship to 
the rest of the party, but this time, Coolidge policies 
and Coolidge popularity will be fairly pitted against 
La Follette progressivism. 

Three candidates are in the ring. The youngest, 
yet best known nationally, is Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr. For ten years constantly at his father’s elbow, 
“Little Bob” is known in every county of Wisconsin. 
His initial statement of policy might well have been 
dictated by his father — in fact his whole campaign 
will be a test of Wisconsin’s desire to follow the ideas 
of “Fighting Bob” now that the man himself has 
gone. The entire delegation of the State in Congress, 
with the important exception of Senator Lenroot, 
stands behind the young aspirant, and Governor 
Blaine is reported to be working for him. In this re- 
spect he starts the race with a distinct advantage 
over his rivals. 

The man who has been selected to carry the 
Coolidge banner is Roy P. Wilcox, a lawyer of high 
standing and considerable wealth, who has fought 
the elder La Follette for fifteen years and has twice 
succumbed as a candidate for Governor to the 
strength of the La Follette machine. Nominated at 
a special convention of regular Republicans held in 
Oshkosh, he will derive his chief strength from his 
own ability as a speaker, his party regularity and 
support of Coolidge, and the backing of Senator 
Lenroot. The latter, once a henchman of La Follette, 
has now drifted far from the precepts of his original 
sponsor, and stands today as one of the most power- 
ful of Coolidge’s supporters in the uncertain North- 
west. Lenroot himself has much at stake for 1926 
will see him in the lists to succeed himself and his 
chances will be very slim unless the hostile La 
Follette machine can be forced to the wall before 
that time. 


HE third candidate, and in a sense the dark 

horse, is Francis E. McGovern. Twice governor 
of the State he has had a good record, which was con- 
siderably enhanced by his able services in the Army 
during the war. Not even present at the Oshkosh 
convention he cannot count on Administration sup- 
port, yet he is known to be far less radical than 


Young Bob, has a large personal following, and is a 
veteran whirlwind campaigner. Whether he will 
draw more from the La Folletteor the Coolidge camp 
is uncertain. 

There is no predicting the outcome at this time, 
but the wise ones are putting their money on Young 
Bob. In fact, so strongly do the odds seem to favor 
him that the Administration forces are taking no 
chances on being without a representative at the 
final elections in November but are putting up for- 
mer Lieut.-Gov. Edward F. Dithmar as a Coolidge- 
Dawes candidate on an independent ticket. This, 
curiously enough, may result in the final election be- 
ing fought out between young La Follette as the 
regular Republican, Dithmar as an independent yet 
with Administration backing, and W. G. Bruce, the 


Democratic nominee. 


AST year THE INDEPENDENT pointed out some 
of the evils which have attended the direct- 
primary system and urged resort to such primaries 
only when demanded by a large percentage of the 
voters as a protest against the nominations made 
by party conventions. That the direct primary has 
raised havoc with party labels is remarkably illus- 
trated in this instance. Three candidates, as different 
in their views as any three men could possibly be, are 
battling for the honor of carrying the Republican 
label at the final election. If, as seems probable, 
La Follette is nominated and then elected, he will go 
to the Senate as a Republican. Yet glance at his 
statement of policies. Opposition to the World Court 
as sponsored by Coolidge; repeal of the Esch-Cum- 
mins law and support of the Howell-Barkley bill for 
the adjustment of railway disputes which is opposed 
by Coolidge; opposition to. the Administration’s 
program for the Mellon tax bill; favorable to the 
retention of Federal inheritance taxes; favorable 
to the direct election by the people of Presi- 
dent and Vice President; favorable to Congress 
exercising its alleged constitutional right to an 
authoritative voice in foreign affairs; favorable to 
Senator Norris in his fight to prevent the transfer of 


_ Muscle Shoals to the power trust. This is only a part 


of his program. He concludes his statement with: 
“From those to whom this is a declaration of war, I 
ask no other interpretation . . . I shall not com- 
promise, and I will not surrender.” | 

Could anything be more ridiculous than having a 
Senator, deliberately nominated on the Republican 
ticket, go to Washington sponsoring such a program? 
The primary in Wisconsin may be a test of Coolidge’s 
strength in that State, but it will be no less a test of 
that most undesirable feature of the direct primary 
law, the fixing of standard labels on false goods. 
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FRANKLIN BouILLON 


Veteran French diplomat who has repre- 
sented his country at every session of the 





EpuARD BENES 
Czechoslovakia's Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has been one of the moving spirits 
League of the League and one of the protagonists 
of peace in Europe 





(Press Illustrating Service) 
Sir Eric DRUMMOND 


British Diplomat who has charge of the 
all-important Secretariat of the League 


GENEVA, CITY OF PEACE 


the Assembly of the League of Nations during its Septem- 

ber meetings is the application of Germany for member- 
ship. The Reich’s entrance is contingent upon the successful 
outcome of the security parley which, it is confidently hoped, 
will take place in the near future. Next in importance, perhaps, 
is the disposal of the Mosul question. The League’s commission, 
appointed to examine the Turco-British boundary dispute which 
is concerned with the northern line of the Kingdom of Irak, has 
now delivered its report and offered three proposals. One of 
these will doubtless be accepted by the League. The Assembly 


B Y far the most important question which may come before 


(Photo S. A. Schnegg) 


will also discuss the withdrawal of the League’s commissioner- 
general, Dr. A. E. Zimmerman, from Austria. 

The question of a Security Pact for Western Europe is almost 
sure to stir up the*entire question of armaments in Europe. 
Count Skrzynski, Polish Secretary of Foreign Affairs, will be 
on hand to expound his own country’s position and Dr. Eduard 
Benes, Foreign Minister for Czechoslovakia, will be prominent 
at the meetings. France will be represented by Aristide Briand, 
Foreign Minister, and former Premier Edouard Herriot may be 
a delegate. Doubtless England’s foreign Minister, Austen Cham- 
erlain, will also attend to care for Britain’s interests. 





THE OLpb Hore. NATIONAL WHICH HAs BEEN THE SEAT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SINCE 1920 
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(Photo Boissonnas) 
GENEVA Has ASSOCIATED ITSELF WITH THE IDEA OF WorRLD PEACE More THAN ANY OTHER CITY SINCE THE GREAT 
War. THE Pictures ABOVE SHOW Two VIEWS OF THE Swiss City. IN THE Upper ONE, Mont BLAaNc May Be 
SEEN RisiNc Up IN THE DISTANCE 
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Things Antique 


By Robert M. Field 


WAS born a scoffer. Yet, with increasing years 

has come a growing tolerance not untouched, 

however, with serious relapses into an earlier 
attitude. In the beginning, old books, old gems, and 
ancient coins, objets d’art, and early furniture seemed 
ridiculous to me, mere claptrap to be collected by the 
idle and rich folk. As families grew richer and their 
houses loomed larger on 
my local horizon, I ob- 
served that “family” ar- 
mor crept stealthily into 
the halls, spinning wheels 
into the living rooms, and 
other isolated pieces here 
and there about the 
houses which piteously 
cried out in anguish 
against their enforced 
association with the other 
modern ware. 

That was bad enough. 
But my chief complaint was that the householders, 
so lately possessed of these strange pieces of historical 
value, could not match an adequate knowledge of 
history with the objects possessed. Of course there 
were some very old and very harmless and very 
absurd professors about who knew their history. 
They appreciated and prized, but they did not 
possess antiques. 

As I progressed through school and college, how- 
ever, my tolerance first flowered and bore fruit. 
Things antique took on value in my eyes. It is a 
habit of the past thus to assert itself. No matter how 
brazen, how intolerant, how scornful “‘today” may 
be, “yesterday” will creep in. In the most blatant, 
ultramodern cafés of Paris, beneath the glare of 
electric lights with garish jazz devastating the air, 
I have seen one Frenchman, acting as host to an- 
other, first pour a bit of proffered wine into his own 
glass and then fill his neighbor’s. That is a gesture 
first employed when it was the custom in France for 
people gathered at tables illuminated by soft candle- 
light from ornamented flambeaux and wooed by old, 
soft music to poison their invited guests. That ne- 
farious practice no longer obtains, but the friendly 
gesture still prevails in all 





comply with no laws of crass utility. They violate 
our own professed devotion to bald efficiency. Why 
do they remain, then? Simply because if you throw 
“yesterday” out of the door it will fly back in 
through the window. We have long since discarded 
the old coats with their full sleeves and lace-ruffled 
cuffs. Gone,too, is the custom of dueling. But because 
it was once necessary long ago to the freedom of a 
duelist’s sword movement that the lace and ruffles 
of his brilliant velvet coat be buttoned back, we have 
two or three dull buttons on our own prosaic sleeves. 

In England, trams and vehicular traffic in general 
maintain their route on the left side of the road. 
Corners are rounded by a left-hand curve. To the 
casual transient from America, this rule of the road 
seems awkward and absurd. To the well-read Eng- 
lishman, however, it preserves a custom born in the 
days of chivalry, when knights on pilgrimage or 
moving from tournament to tournament roamed 
through the land. Upon meeting another, the English 
knight habitually turned his horse to the left, thus 
throwing his right arm, with which he clutched a — 
lance or battle-axe, nearest to the approaching 
stranger. Gone are the lances and battle-axes and all 
the accoutrements of chivalry, but the jangling 
trams and honking cabs of London, themselves the 
very antithesis of chivalry, still keep to the left. 

Travelers through New England have marveled 
at the taste and dignity of the New England homes. 
A uniformly high standard prevails there with un- 
excelled details of beauty in doorways and halls. 
The thoughtless pleasure seeker would be surprised 
with the explanation for this. When the Pilgrims 
came to the New World, their thoughtful leaders 
brought with them the best plans of the ablest Euro- 
pean architects. Those plans, thus made available 
with such wisdom and foresight, were distributed 
gratis. So it was that the old standards of living 
were adapted to a new environment. 

Antiques project the past into the present and 
future, enriching both, All the history, manners, 
customs, legends, and myths of past civilizations 
are preserved in tapestries, rugs, vases, bronzes, 
coins, bottles, and gems. They are beautiful for their 
own sake, representing as they do the exquisite art- 

istry and delightful im- 





ranks of French society. 

Every modern coat has 
numerous and unneces- 
sary buttons adorning its 
sleeves. Their presence 
cannot be justified by 
any modern need. They 


Everyone buys antiques nowadays. Some of 
them are good and many of them are bad. Mr. 
Field’s three articles, of which this is the first, 
describe the ins and outs of the business in a 

delightfully candid manner. 


agery of the ancient 
masters, who by incom- 
parable gifts of painting, 
weaving, glass blowing, 
and molding contrived to 
depict upon limited areas 
the spirit of their day. 
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Without these symbols of the past, the artist 
would lack both inspiration and the challenge of a 
masterpiece that defies improvement. The historian 
and antiquarian would be figuratively blindfolded. 

Searching for a trace of an ancient civilization, 
exploring archeologists may find a temple reminis- 
cent of Nineveh and Tyre. But it is in a great heap of 
inarticulate and unintelligible ruins. Study of that 
particular civilization is apparently thwarted, not 





for lack of a zeal to know or scholarly equipment 
with which to understand, but solely because the 
mortar and stone, so fondly thought indestructible, 
have decayed with the ravages of time. 


a and gloom besiege the explor- 
ers until some stalwart but humble scholar 
brings to light a token of the past, a hostage to hold 
captive a bit of the ancient. Within the fancied 
stronghold of brick, loving hands have stored gems, 
coins, and chalices. The treasure house weathered 
away. But here and there may be found little tokens 
of beauty that have withstood every assault of time. 
Each is articulate. For just as a drop of water faith- 
fully simulates the whole earth, so the little gem or 
coin graphically tells its full and intriguing story. — 

A true sense of the real historical and cultural 
value of these antiques began to dawn on me when I 
took up my residence as a graduate student at Ox- 
ford. Shortly thereafter, I even confessed a tepid 
interest in the remnants of an older day and some- 
what apologetically warmed to the prospect of an 
intimacy with the ancient lore of the whole world 
treasured at that venerable seat of learning. 

The ridiculous Oxford professors — perfect coun- 
terparts of those earlier ones in my own land at 
whom I had scoffed — who cloistered themselves in 
the depths of All Souls College — proved, on associa- 
tion, to be real human beings. They knew all about 
ancient games and compared their technique with 
the “inside stuff” in modern games. 

One of this group I especially recall who loved in 
general all things old, but old gems in particular. 
To him gems were the branch of art in which 
the older races reached the highest pinnacles. The 
distinctive beauty and grace of their engravings 
revealed to him the ancient standards of refinement 


and taste. He had a ready and familiar acquaintance 
with the fables, folklore, myths, and legends of 
Greece and Rome. He knew intimately their man- 
ners and customs and the chief events of their his- 
tory. He could discourse on their home life, their 
domestic traits and difficulties. Their usages of war, 
the laws and rules of navigation, the religious spec- 
tacles, ceremonies, and church rites, the kinds of 
games they played, their circus, and the struggles in 
the arena between man and beast; the festivals and 
pageants; the stage with its costumes and masks 
— he knew of them all from his gems. 

Where the manuscripts at his disposal were vague 
or unintelligible, he invariably turned to the gems 
for confirmation or denial and from those authentic 
remains worked out the story. Where the manuscripts 
had been lost he still found it possible to surmise 
and draw pictures of ancient life from the gems. 

From these intricate engravings on priceless gems 
and coins, he and his scholarly associates gathered 
their table talk. As I recall their researches, however, 
I now appreciate that their study revealed and 
established the value of all things antique. To them 
or to any man or woman of the most scholarly taste, 
the antique is valuable only for the mind of the 
master to which the relic is the index and the key. 

But to all people of whatever degree of scholar- 
ship or culture, the old is the standard. In the com- 
mon household necessities of ordinary modern life 


-this is true. Because the authentic details of furni- 


ture, to cite one example, still persist as they were 
fashioned generations ago by a Chippendale or a 
Sheraton, they unconsciously influence the lives of 
people who blindly use the new and modern, pat- 
terned after the old. 

The full value of these old things, however, is now 
being depreciated, unhappily, by a rank commercial- 
ism lately grown up and now threatening to prosti- 
tute the whole art of collecting. The practice of 
faking has so honeycombed a pursuit that was once 
free of the sordid money taint that a new spirit of 
scoffing has arisen. Unscrupulous and self-styled 
“authorities” have seized on this doubting spirit 
and by subtle suggestions thrown suspicion on the 
genuineness of valuable objects, killing the joy and 
pride of the owners who had treasured them. 


HE undisclosed motive of these pirates has been 
to cast doubt and then to replace tactfully the 


- discarded object and fill the void with an alleged 


priceless antique of their own. For by an unholy and 
converse rule, the same men will lend their approval, 
for a sufficient consideration, to the cheapest sham 
or fabrication. These whispered suggestions or 
purchased words of praise will overshoot the mark 
and defeat their own purpose. Men will cease to buy. 
The market will be destroyed. The social result will 
be an impoverished new generation, left without the 
guidance of things antique. 
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When Minorities Clamor 


Noisy groups in every community try to influence legislation. And sometimes they succeed 


By Ernest Greenwood 


HE favorite alibi of Senators, Congressmen, 

town councilmen, members of boards of 
education, and public officials generally in 
explaining their votes or actions on some given ques- 
tion is: “‘I represent my constituents, or my district, 
or my city, and must give the people what they 
want. Ours is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” and so on, and so forth. 
How much more honest it would be if they would 
only say: “I was afraid,” or “I wanted to keep my 
job,” or “I was too dumb or too lazy to investigate 
and search for causes, and so I followed the pleas- 
ant paths of least resistance, avoiding as much criti- 
cism as possible.” For that is usually what happens. 
Responding to public 


of a crusader, until he learns — and the learning is 
painful — that he is fair game for every dissatisfied 
parent, teacher, and organization in the community. 
I look back on the first meeting which I attended 
as a member of a board of education with consider- 
able chagrin. There I made a mistake which has been 
far-reaching in its effect, the result solely of my 
early susceptibility to public clamor. It has taken 
me almost two years to understand just what I have 
done. In the meantime, a half-million-dollar addition 
to one of our high schools has been built in exactly 
the place where it doesn’t belong and a whole section 
of the community plunged into an internecine war 
over the selection of a site for an athletic field for 
this same school. The 





clamor on the theory that 
it is public opinion or 
public demand is a dan- 
gerous thing. Almost 
invariably clamor is pro- 
duced by a small but 
highly organized minor- 
ity. Just as invariably, 
this minority has either 
some pet project or is 
responding to personal 
prejudices and antago- 
nisms. Woe betide the 
public official who listens 
to it too long, for while he 





Beginning next month, THE INDEPENDENT 
will publish an unusually significant and fas- 
cinating series of articles on “Grading Human 
Beings.”? Ernest Greenwood, vice president of the 
board of education of the District of Columbia, 
who is preparing this series has made a compre- 
hensive survey of the different types of intelli- 
gence tests which are now actually in use not 
only in schools and colleges, but in the civil 
service, in large industrial establishments, and 
in the Army. Each article willcontain illustrations 
taken from real tests and will offer our readers 
the opportunity of learning new methods by 
which people are being graded in all walks of 
life, and of their own degree of mental alertness. 


incident is both interest- 
ing and illustrative. 

This particular high 
school is one of our older 
buildings with a colonial 
front and a_ beautiful 
sweep of lawn; old trees 
line the walks leading to 
the front doors. It is alto- 
gether artistic and attrac- 
tive in appearance and 
setting. In the rear there 
was a considerable play- 
ground — the tense is im- 
portant to the story — 








may quiet the immediate 

noise, sooner or later time will expose the fallacy of 
his actions and the great silent majority will rise to 
smite him mightily. 

Of all classes of public officials who are tempted to 
respond to clamor, the average member of a board 
of education is the most susceptible. In the first 
place, he accepts his appointment — to an office 
which carries with it no compensation — as a civic 
duty. He made no particular effort to secure it; he 
reluctantly agrees to set aside a portion of his time 
to official duties, and looks upon the term of his 
appointment as a sentence. (I am not referring, of 
course, to the chronic office holder who will accept 
any and all kinds of public appointments and cling 


to them with a tenacity of purpose which is awe . 


inspiring.) He approaches the new job solely from 
the point of view of a parent and his own neighbor- 
hood school. His memory goes back to all of the 
things about the school system he didn’t like and he 
enters upon the work of righting them with the zeal 


and beyond that an old 
Catholic orphanage occupying an entire square. The 
street between the two properties is a dead end. 
Some time before my accession to the high office 
of “‘member of the board of education,” Congress 
appropriated the sum of $550,000 for the purpose of 
doubling the capacity of this school (the addition is 
just being completed, which fact is also pertinent to 
the story). The municipal architect immediately set 
about the preparation of plans, but horror upon hor- 
rors, he proposed to place it in front of the old building. 
About this time there was considerable agitation 
for an appropriation for an athletic field and it had 
been suggested that the site of the orphanage be 
purchased and the street between the two properties 
closed. This fact, coupled with the plans prepared by 
the municipal architect, indicated to certain worthy 
citizens quite active in school affairs the existence of 
a dreadful conspiracy. The then vice president of the 
board of education who was a Catholic, and other 
officials had banded together to sell the Catholic 
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property to the public schools and line their own 
pockets at the same time. The municipal architect’s 
part in this particular intrigue was to see that the 
new addition was planted on the front lawn, de- 
stroying the existing beautiful front and artistic 
setting. It was thought that the rear playground 
provided a good argument for the purchase of the 
additional site because the two combined gave 
ample space for an athletic field. 

_ The whole thing was dumped into my lap shortly 
before I took the oath of office as a member of the 
board of education. The esthetic arguments against 
the proposed location of the addition and the dread- 
ful conspiracy were described to me in all their 
solemn detail and I entered the lists as a champion 
of the right and beautiful. I was exceedingly noisy 
and, as the other members of the board did not care 
very much about the matter one way or the other, 
they let me have my way. 


HEY should have squashed me with precision. 

For the “beautiful front,” from the standpoint 
of modern educational architecture, is about as bad 
as it could be. If for no other reason, the new addi- 
tion should have been so placed as to get rid of it. 
There is an available appropriation for an athletic 
field, but building developments have absorbed most 
of the available property near the school except the 
Catholic orphanage. A considerable portion of the 
community is demanding that the orphanage site be 
purchased. But without the back yard now occupied 
by the new addition it is not large enough. And there 
you are: a highly organized and noisy minority full 
of prejudices and antagonism combined with a green 
member of the board and irreparable damage is 
done. The moral of this story is that the board 
responded to the clamor of a member who in turn 
was responding thoughtlessly to the clamor of a few 
individuals. 

The question of fraternities in the high schools is 
one on which more than one board of education has 
split and one which provides excellent material for 
noisy public clamor. It has caused laws to be passed 
in many States forbidding their existence and has 
worried many a court. As the people who are 
opposed to them always seem to be in the majority, 
most school administrations have some sort of rule 
against them although I doubt very much if any of 
the prohibitory legislation has ever been actually 
effective. 

The persons who are opposed to fraternities in the 
high schools may be divided into three classes. There 
are those whose children have for one reason or 
another failed as students and the parents, searching 
eagerly for an alibi, grasp at the fact that they were 
members of a fraternity. Second, there is the class 
which resents the fact that their children have not 
been invited to join one of these fraternities. Third, 
there is the class made up of real and near socialists 


who think that any exclusive membership organiza- 
tion is undemocratic and that a social level should be 
maintained in the public schools. 

The “fraternity ban” is nothing more nor less 
than a response to public clamor and is not based on 
facts or on a sound social philosophy. It cannot be 
enforced for, though the semblance and appearance 
of organization may be destroyed, the legislation 
has not yet been devised which will prevent men, 
women, or children who are socially, intellectually, 
or economically congenial from associating with one 
another. Conversely, you cannot force by legislation 
the intellectual to associate with the moron, the 
cultured with the rough neck, or the well-bred with 
the product of the slums. It is not snobbishness nor 
does it offend democracy; it is just plain human 
nature born with the first man. 

It has been tried for years in Washington and has 
been a dismal failure; I am told it has been a failure 
elsewhere. The rules of the board of education of the 
District of Columbia contain a drastic antifraternity 
provision and fraternities flourish in every one of the 
high schools. Public clamor keeps the rule there and 
human nature, plus the passive resistance of parents 
too well-bred to be noisy, makes it ineffectual. 
Though the preaching of socialism in the schools is 
taboo, the board’s policy with regard to student 
organizations is a striking example of socialism. As 
a matter of fact, it is bureaucratic to a degree for it 
makes the superintendent of schools an absolute 
dictator of the social lives of all of the children in 
the schools. 

One of the greatest mistakes which the public 
official can make is to confuse the action of some 
citizens’ association with the sober thought of a 
majority of the citizens of the section of the com- 
munity the organization is supposed to represent. 
A well-organized minority — even a group as small 
as four or five—can secure almost any kind of 
action it desires from such an association. It may 
have anywhere from one to five hundred members 
but the average attendance at its meetings will be 
from thirty to fifty persons and it is always the same 
thirty or fifty. A tiny group of willing and clever 
workers can do almost anything it pleases with 
these thirty to fifty and when the announcement is 
made to the newspapers it appears to be the unan- 
imous action of all the citizens of voting age. In 
order to prove that I do not exaggerate I will, as the 
after-dinner speaker would say, tell another story. 

In 1922 a joint Congressional committee at the 
suggestion of Senator Capper made a very complete 
survey of the school system of the District of Co- 


. lumbia and designed what was called the five-year 


building program. Congress was cold to the project 
and it was dropped for the time being. During the 
last session, however, it was taken down from the 
shelf, dusted off, remodeled and brought up to date, 
and dropped into the lap of (Continued on page 279) 
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Grabbing an Education in Russia 
By Anna Louise Strong 


students. They gained 





college in Soviet 

Russia, I should be- 
gin by getting a job in 
some factory or mine. 
That is the surest and 
cheapest way to the “spe- 
cial privilege” of learning. 
I should begin in a factory 
night class in reading and 
writing, going on to the 
factory night school to 
study civics, physics, 


1: I wanted to go to 





The progress of education in Soviet Russia 
has been the subject of much controversy. 
Some travelers claim for it a far greater advance- 
ment under the new government than it en- 
joyed under the Czar. Others contend that 
there is little change, and that for the worse. 
Anna Louise Strong presents in the accompany- 
ing article one of the most optimistic pictures of 
young Russia which we have seen. Perhaps the 
author has been too enthusiastic, but her picture 

is at least distinctly stimulating. 


admittance through a 
fighting energy rather 
than a cultured past. One 
girl of my acquaintance 
fought in the Red Army 
and rose to be commissar 
of her regiment, which 
means director of the edu- 
cational and social activi- 
ties of the men. Another 
girl student volunteered 
at the age of sixteen as 








chemistry, the wares ot 

our factory, its markets, trade unionism, and eco- 
nomics. Three strenuous hours every night after 
work would be devoted to these courses, a program 
which only a strong-bodied Russian could hope to 
survive. Then I should ask my instructors to recom- 
mend me to a “Rabfac.” 

In the Rabfac, or workers’ college to which they 
would elect me, I would undergo a grueling course of 
university preparation, cramming five or six years of 
“gymnasium” work into three. But I should never 
neglect the factory in my grabbing for knowledge. I 
should begin at once tohelpin a factory night school, 
and then, if my fellow workers as well as my instruc- 
tors judged me a loyal, intelligent comrade who 
would help them all with my learning, I might hope 
for a further scholarship at the university. The tex- 
tile workers of Moscow district alone support 170 
students in Rabfacs and 255 in universities and 
higher technical institutes. 

By following this factory path there would be a far 
better chance of my entering than if I applied as a 
“private person” who wished culture for my own 
individual ends. My examinations would be gentler; 
my tuition fees abolished; I might even get free bed 
and board from government or trade union. And 
when the dreaded “cleaning” came, the Russian 
substitute for examinations, I could watch the selfish 
bourgeois tremble for their places, knowing that a 
student “sent” by his fellow workers would be more 
leniently regarded. 

“Higher education is the inalienable right of every 
citizen,” say the education authorities of Russia. 
But this is a dream for the future. A stern budget in 
a war-ruined country intervenes. At present, a na- 
tion in desperate need of trained men regards higher 
schools as tools for producing leaders — not as 
cloisters where the already cultured may increase 
their culture for purely private ends. 

They are tremendously in earnest, these new 


nursemaid in a children’s 
home on the famine-stricken Volga. In a miserable 
pesthouse where patients slept two in a bed, she had 
typhus, typhoid, and smallpox in succession. And 
today she walks six miles a day to study at the uni- 
versity. When her evening studies are over, this girl 
works for hours composing music for which she has a 
talent. Not the old minor strains of Russian folk 
songs, but gay music with a touch of rollicking defi- 
ance. Almost all the new music of Russia’s youth is 
gay and triumphant fighting music. 


Roe they talk of education as a military “front” 
and think of themselves as an army. They are 
the front line storming the heights of knowledge for 
their fellows. That aloofness from politics, which is 
the pride of a certain type of American college, would 
be grounds for expelling a student in Russia. Last 
summer, twelve thousand students from Moscow 
alone poured into the country districts as organized 
volunteers managing lecture courses and day-nur- 
sery schools for children whose parents were working 
in the fields. All through the summer their outside 
activities go on, teaching classes, organizing Young 
Pioneers. So seriously have the young folk of Russia 
taken the job of educating the nation that older folk 
are now discussing the overstrain on their health. 

It is by no means luxurious — the bed and board 
given by government or trade-union stipend to the 
students of Russia. I spent a night in a student dor- 
mitory in Leningrad. Six wooden sleeping benches 
filled the wall space of a large, bleak room. In the 
office below I received a thin mattress which I rolled 
under my arm and took upstairs to soften the 
boards. Down the center of the room ran a heavy 
table on trestles, flanked by two long benches. Here 
were quarters for six students; what does a student 
need but a board to sleep on, part of a table to study 
on, and one hot meal a day of cabbage soup, meat, 
and kasha? 
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Into that room at evening flowed multitudinous 
life. Fifty young men and maidens were back from an 
excursion to Kronstadt, the historic naval base, 
hiking from eight in the morning under broiling sun 
to see dwellings of famous poets, tombs of revolu- 
tionary leaders, the first factory opened after the 
siege of Leningrad. They were now capable of talking 
all night about the excursion of the day. For they 
were Moscow students on a summer excursion to 
Leningrad. The state railways gave them a couple 
of box cars free which they filled with straw for 
their journey; the city of Leningrad gave them free 
car tickets and boat trips; for food and shelter 
they swapped bed and board with Leningrad stu- 
dents who were visiting Moscow during that time. 

From that same Moscow uni- 
versity other groups were visit- 
ing Nijni Novgorod to see the 
peasant life of central Russia or 
exchanging places with miners 
from the Donets region of coal 
and steel. A fourth group, 
twenty men of the senior class 
with four instructors, was ex- 
ploring the Altai Mountains be- 
tween Siberia and Mongolia, 
supplied with tents and horses 
by the nomad tribes of those 
regions, to whom they gave in re- 
turn lectures from the great city 
and the first geography of that 
country. The fact that all these 
activities cost no actual money is 
highly important in a country 
whose budget is still painfully 
cramped. 

In everything which money 
must buy for education, and 
those things are many, Rus- 
sian education is very backward. 
In spite of last year’s production of millions of new 
cheap textbooks by the Government Publishing 
House, there are still few schools which have even a 
fairly adequate supply. Even pencils are lacking, to 
say nothing of proper laboratory equipment. Down in 
peasant villages, schools run three shifts a day in 
order to accommodate even part of the village pupils. 


(Wide Wortd) 


ey es half of all children between eight and 
eleven can yet be cared for in Russian schools. 
During the first years of the Revolution, education 
was spread broadcast, without counting the cost, and 
reached in 1919 the high point of seventy-five per 
cent of all children. But these schools were a forced 
growth of poor quality on an unstable basis. Two 
years later, the famine strangled education, cutting 
in half the number of children in schools. Since 1922, 
the education funds have doubled in the central 
budget and quadrupled in the provincial budgets. 





The M oacow Book Pageant 
Model of a rural reading hut 


Above the primary grades, the record is still seri- 
ous. Only four per cent of the children from eleven to 
fourteen are in school. ‘‘ This will not be pressed to- 
wards increase,” said Boehm, head of public school 
instruction, “until we have further strengthened the 
primary schools.” It is only the universities, swollen 
by the great tide from the factories and Rabfacs, 
which rose from the prerevolutionary figure of 
g0,000 to 145,000, flooding the lecture halls and 
demanding the tragic “cleaning” of a year ago. 


| heen is NO Movement in any country compar- 
able tothe drive of Russian students into factories 
and farms to exchange knowledge. A boy of eighteen 
offered his vacation to organize dramatics at achil- 
dren’s farm school where his 
younger brother was living. He 
took down a present, not to his 
brother, but to the entire school. 
With the cheerful boldness of 
youth, he invaded the offices of 
men high in government, asking 
for donations of the books they 
received from admiring authors 
and publishers — school text- 
books and works on agriculture. 
He went to the farm lugging two 
big suitcases of books, and the 
boys sat round their plows at 
the noon rest, exclaiming over 
the precious new knowledge in- 
dicated by the titles. 

To this same farm school came 
a young school inspector who 
was by avocation an artist. He 
paid for a room by organizing 
a small art studio. His own 
salary was fifty cents a day, soit 
was rather crude, that studio. A 
dollar and.a half for paints and 
brushes was all it cost; “‘ Paper is too expensive,” he 
told me, so he secured from the city archives ancient 
sheets printed onlyon one side, of which he might use 
the backs. 

Two hundred orphans of special musical talent 
were gathered into a musical children’s home and 
adopted by the grand-opera artists of Moscow. By 
personal service they insure to these children con- 
certs, lessons, visits to the opera, and a chance to be- 
come future musicians. The Smolensk students 
studying in Moscow “adopted” a whole county in 
their home province, going down in an organized 
fashion in the summer to run day-nursery schools 
for all the peasant children. 

Getting education in Russia is a real romance — 
where the government has to print textbooks in 
sixty different languages to supply the various peo- 
ples and tribes from Central Asia to the Arctic 
Ocean — and where the (Continued on page 279) 
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N December 20, 1924, 
THE INDEPENDENT 
published a group of 
pictures done by child pupils 
of Professor Cizek in his Vien- 
nese school. The group of pic- 
tures on these pages shows 
what has been done in America to inspire children with 
an understanding of the spirit of art. 

A few years ago art classes were held solely for the 
purpose of teaching children to draw and to paint. The 
matter began and ended there. The question of why all 
children should be taught to draw and paint, and not only 
those who were to develop into future artists, was left 
unanswered. Now teaching begins at the other end of the 
line, with the reason for drawing and painting. Art is 
given to children as a means of expressing themselves. 
It is used to develop the imagination of the child, without 
crushing any of its spontaneity. It is also used to improve 
the child’s observation, so that later the play of color, 
line, and rhythm will react upon his awakened senses, 
increasing his joy in life, and making him feel the true 
value of the beauty of nature and art within his reach. 
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Some of.the children, it is 
true, turn into artists, but 
these are in the minority and it 
is with the majority that the 
main problem lies. The chil- 
dren under question are the 
ones who turn into average 
citizens, with the good taste of the future in their hands. 

Having decided upon the why of art for the child, the 
next step was how to awake a desire for this means of 
expression. Different methods have been found for this. 
Often the personality of the teacher is more responsible 
for the results than the method used. One teacher has 
found a way of teaching through the five senses. Starting 
with the sense of taste, for instance, she told each child to 
close his eyes. Then she gave to each a piece of toast, and 
told him to draw what this suggested to him. Many 
scenes appeared; pictures of the loaf of bread and the 
knife, of the mill where the flour was ground, of carting 
the flour to the mill, and, from one of the older children, 
a picture of two girls making toast over a campfire. The. 
child’s imagination was hereby brought into play through 
another medium than the sense of sight. 
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(All photos courtesy Women’s Educational and Industrial Union Exhibition, Boston, Massachusetts) 


‘“‘HOLYSTONING AND SWABBING THE DECKS WITH ALL HANDS. AHOY 


” 


Davip METCALF. AGE 10 
SHaApDy HILt SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
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“PLAYING House” 
MimA MartTELLI. AGE 13 
Epwarps SCHOOL, BEVERLY, Mass. 





““LINCOLN FREEING THE SLAVES” 


Joan Hockinea. AGE 13 
SHADY Hitt SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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“KNIGHTS IN COMBAT” 
THOMAS Gray. AGE 13 
Park SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


ONE METHOD WITH YOUNGER CHIL- 
DREN IS TO SEIZE THE INTEREST OF THE 
MOMENT, WHETHER IT BE HISTORY, 
SCIENCE, OR ENGLISH, AND GET THEM 
TO PRODUCE PICTORIALLY WHAT THEY 
HAVE HEARD OR READ. TECHNICAL 
DIFFICULTIES ARE NOT PRESENTED, 
BUT AID IS GIVEN IN SOLVING THEM 
AS THEY ARISE. 








Azor HaME-, AGE 12 
Miss HEwins ScHoot, DEDHAM, Mass. 
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Dr. Denman Ross of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has constructed a 
method so direct and simple that it can be applied by any teacher in a public 
school, whether trained in art or not. “The aim is to induce the pupils to think 

| of Nature and Life in lines and spots of color, and to put these lines and spots on 
| paper, just as in other courses of study they think in words and forms of lan- 
guage, using the words in speech and writing.” 

It is interesting to note that often the best results are obtained from pupils 
whose teachers have had themselves no art training other than the mastery of 

Dr. Ross’ principles. The 

x= me spontaneity of the child, 
c guided by a few simple laws 

of proportion and rhythm, is 
unsuppressed. Color is the 


| 
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first medium to be used. The Memory DrawiNnc. THE SUBJECT 

children react to the pleas- GIVEN WAS TO THINK OF SOME TOY 
oer WHICH THE CHILD PLAYED WITH WHEN 

ure of applying it, and learn neste aseiae 

to draw their stories freely A. THE TOY AS THE CHILD REMEM- 

with a brush before using BERED IT 


any pencil outline. 

With the reaction from the old mechanical method of teaching 
children to draw and paint the whole idea of art instruction has 
changed, removing it from an isolated unit, to a part of general 
education closely interwoven with the daily life. 

Perhaps from this renewed effort future generations will profit 
from learning a truer sense of form and color. 





B. WHAT THE CHILD IMAGINED THE TOY TO BE 
FRIENDS SEMINARY, NEw York CITy 





Memory SKETCH OF CIRCUS 
Patricia Potter. AGE 14 
Mary C. WHEELER’S SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Desert Island 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


ROM the desolate beach where the surf 

boomed forever one could look across to 

Spain, three thousand miles away. The farther 
end of the island was cut in half by a narrow inlet on 
the other side of which, among the low dunes, we 
had glimpses of black . 
skimmers and clouds of 
terns. Holding my watch 
in one hand high above 
my head and my purse 
in the other, I started to 
wade across encouraged 
by the rest of the party. 
Thewater nearly touched 
my shoulders, but I ar- 
rived on the other side 
with purse and watch 
still dry. Immediately, 
all the rest of the party 
followed my example ex- 
cept the botanist whose 
fastidious nature could 
not endure walking 
around in wet clothes 
even for the few minutes 
in which it took that 
blazing sun to dry them. 
Accordingly, he divested 
himself of everything 
save his shirt, leaving 
the rest of his clothes in 
a neat pile on the sand. 

Thereafter, with his 
single garment flapping 
in the breeze he accom- 
panied us full of humor- 
ous remarks about our 
damp, bedraggled con- 
dition. Our laugh, how- 
ever, came last for he 
had forgotten the tide which waits neither for man 
nor his clothes. This fact was borne upon us an hour 
later when the collector suddenly broke into such 
uproarious laughter that he felt it necessary to lie 
down on the sand. The ornithologist likewise became 
so convulsed that he could only feebly wave his arm 
toward the inlet. 

Following the direction of his hint I saw the 
botanist’s two shoes primly set sail for the open sea 
followed by the rest of his clothing in a billowing 
mass. The sight of his self-satisfied, unconscious 
back made me as helpless as the rest of the party, 
and the clothes and shoes were in the middle of the 


c 
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(From an etching by H. Emerson Tuttle) 





LAUGHING GULLS 
“Overhead the gulls wheeled and whirled, laughing weirdly 
as they flew. All night long we heard them laughing through 
our sleep” 


inlet before we found strength enough to call his 
attention to their adventurous voyage. Without 
even taking time to remove his dry shirt he plunged 
in and rescued the rest of his raiment just as it was 
sinking for the third time, and thereafter, he most 
unreasonably blamed us 
for the visitation which 
had come upon him as a 
reward for scoffing at 
older and wiser men. 
Overhead, three or 
four skimmers barked at 
us, and a cloud of Wilson 
tern filled the air with 
their grating notes. On 
a little mound twenty 
feet from the water the 
collector found the first 
tern’s nest containing 
two olive-colored eggs 
with black spots — the 
most common of the 
different colorations of 
these eggs—and the 
botanist found a black 
skimmer’s nest contain- 
ing one egg about the 
size of a crow’s egg. 
Early the next morn- 
ing, after the mosquitoes 
had retired and before 
the green flies were 
awake, we had a life- 
saving dip in the inlet 
and visited a salt marsh 
where the laughing gulls 
had been nesting earlier 
in the season. On the 
way over we met a flock 
of dowitchers on a flat, 
companioning with a flock of semipalmated sand- 
pipers. They were about the size of a Wilson snipe 
and showed white rumps when they flew and had a 
chirping note. Their most characteristic action, 
however, was in connection with their feeding. They 
would bury their long, straight bills in the mud of 
the flat and then bear down with their bodies with a 
kind of pumping motion like that of the woodcock. 


N the salt marsh we counted over a hundred de- 
serted nests of laughing gulls, most of them 
matted platforms of reeds. I found one nest with a 
young bird in it, and the collector found another 
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nest with two eggs. Overhead, the gulls wheeled and 
whirled as thick as a cloud of mosquitoes, laughing 
weirdly as they flew. All night long we heard them 
laughing through our sleep. 

Then we picked our way across another stretch of 
salt marsh marked with holes ringed around with 
grass and filled with liquid mud of an immeasurable 
depth in which one might be engulfed as in a quick- 
sand. Beyond these we came upon a stretch of beach 
filled to overflowing with the nests of common tern 
and black skimmers. One had to step carefully in 
order to avoid crushing the eggs of one or the other. 
The nests were in all stages of development. Some 
had fresh eggs, some were nests of newly hatched 
young, and others showed the young almost full- 
fledged. Some of the terns’ nests were made of sea- 
weed; others were simply depressions in the sand. 

The first of the terns’ nests fell to my lot and con- 
tained three soft, fuzzy, brown little terns with black 
spots and pink, black-tipped little beaks. They lay 
out in the blazing sun, and one ran away as I came 
near. Altogether, we counted ninety-one terns’ eggs. 
They seemed to be divided into four varieties of 
coloration — white, light green, yellow-brown, and 
olive. Some of the yellow-brown were so dark as to 
be almost black. 


yen of the skimmers’ eggs were blue-white, 
beautifully marked with sepia and lavender. 
Others had only big lavender blotches. All of the 
skimmers’ nests were but hollows in the sand five by 
four inches in size. Their eggs were slightly larger 
than those of the tern. One of the terns’ nests was 
beautifully lined with white razor shells and held 
three eggs. 

Another interesting nest was that of a skimmer 
which contained three eggs, one of which hatched 
out in the hot sun as we watched. Little by little the 
young skimmer broke his way through the shell and 
came into the world covered with wet hair and peep- 
ing loudly as soon as he uncoiled his lanky form and 
opened his eyes. The young skimmers were of a 
soiled white color covered with dusky spots. Their 
bills were reddish toward the base and black toward 
the end, with a white spot at the tip. We counted 
thirty-three skimmers’ eggs. The air was filled with 
the circling birds and vibrated with their calls. 
Among them were quantities of black terns which 
chirped instead of making the grinding, chirring 
note of the common terns. They had long ago nested 
a thousand miles away, yet, in sympathy with the 
others, they showed all the signs of nesting birds 
and wheeled frantically in front of me, deceiving me 
into hunting for their nests until the collector at last 
came over and told me of the joke they were playing. 

On another beach we found several specimens of 
the least tern. They had a note like that of a robin 
and were pure white with yellow bills and about a 
third smaller than the Wilson tern. Beyond them 


we found another colony of common terns in which 
we counted sixty-two eggs. There I was suddenly 
attacked by one of the birds who flew again and 
again straight for my eyes and would undoubtedly 
have driven her beak into my face if I had not con- 
stantly threatened her with my hand just before she 
reached me. 


eee this last tern colony I came to a high 
dune, and at its foot I found a hollow in the 
hot, drifted sand containing four eggs thickly pep- 
pered with gray-black spots. Questioning the col- 
lector, the botanist, and the native, they all decided 
that the unknown nest was that of a least tern. The 
eggs looked to me like those of a piping plover — 
that white-gray bird, the color of the sand along 
which it runs. It has a faint, sweet, piping call and a 
ring around its neck which, unlike that of its cousin, 
the ring-necked plover, does not meet. The rest of 
the party laughed my suggestion to scorn, assuring 
me that the piping plover had not nested in that 
part of New Jersey since Audubon’s day. However, 
I am happy to be able to state that by some re- 
markable accident, as the collector said afterwards, 
I was right, and said eggs are now in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, labeled, “piping 
plover, N. J.” Since that time they have been found 
nesting along the southern beaches of that State. 





Trials of the White House 
Spokesman . 


HE réle of White House spokesman is one 

of the hardest jobs which the President 
faces. Twice a week, he meets the newspaper 
men to answer their questions, and all of them 
are not easy ones — 
not. by any means! 
Most of the questions 
are written formally 
and submitted before 
the conference. In a 
single year, 1,582 of 
these slips of paper 
were placed on _ his 
desk. But besides the 
written ones, there were 
enough verbal ques- 
tions to bring the 
number well over two 
thousand. Samuel 
McCoy will tell in an early issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT about this part of the President’s 
job, and about the three-score men who tell 
the world about the Chief Executive. 
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Something New on Broadway 


production of “The Little Poor 
Man” at the Princess Theatre easily 
ranks as the most important event of the 
early New York season. To my mind, the 


[; artistic sincerity Clare Tree Major’s 





(Grace) 


Anna Lubon creating the réle of Zita, the 
gypsy, in “‘ The Little Poor Man” 


mere fact that any producing manager 
had the courage to launch a play of this 
sort against the erotic Broadway currents 
of the last two years constitutes, of itself, 
a valuable event. For this is none other 
than Harry Lee’s poetic drama of the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 

It is seven hundred years, all but a few 
months, since Francisco Bernadone 
walked this earth and sang of the secrets 
of divine love in such a way that he drew 
to him not only the poor, the meek, ‘the 
rich, and the publicans, but even the 
birds and beasts. And his voice has not 
yet been stilled. Throughout Christen- 
dom, and to men of every creed, Francis 
of Assisi is a beloved saint. 

But even such a personality would not, 
necessarily, become the logical center for 
dramatic treatment in a play to be pre- 
sented to the general public. To his 
devotees — and they are legion — a clear 
episodic interpretation of his life would 
have adequate interest. They could fill in 
the great gaps, the unspoken thoughts. But 
far more is demanded by those to whom 
the little: poor man has been a name only. 
Now the remarkable strength of Mr. 
Lee’s play lies in the aptness and beauty 
with which he has constructed a sound 
dramatic action. The play is good as a 
play. It is not necessary to fill in the gaps 


By R. Dana Skinner 


to catch the fire of it, the contagion of a 
mystic’s force, the eloquence of a person- 
ality whose inner struggles, by the magic 
of the poet’s art, become sufficiently ob- 
jective to form an essential part of the 
drama. 

Francis himself, as a personality, makes 
this accomplishment easier. For his life 
was nothing if not vivid and impetuous. 
The fire of his soul was outgoing. It led 
him to insane heights — that is, to heights 
which would be insane for any ordinary 
mortal. One might truthfully say that the 
least of his actions abounded with drama. 
To him every conflict was just one more 
opportunity for a triumph of love, some- 
thing to be welcomed, as the mold might 
welcome the molten iron which it is to 
shape and harden to a finer purpose. 
Some have been saints and by necessity, 
men; Francis was a man and through in- 
terminable struggle, a saint. And where 
struggle goes on, there, of a certainty, we 
find drama. 

I am speaking of the play in these gen- 
eral terms because any attempt to treat 
of it in detail without the assistance of a 
printed copy, would be unfair to so closely 
constructed a work. In the poetic render- 
ing, there seem to be moments when the 
meter does not synchronize with the cli- 
mactic action. But this may have been the 
fault of the actors, so few of whom can 
have occasion nowadays to combine the 
diction of poetry with clear dramatic 
style. 


HEN, too, there is a moment in the 
first act when the impact of the spir- 
itual against the carnal fails to provoke a 
sufficiently tense situation. I am inclined to 
think that here, too, Mr. Lee has left too 
much to the hazard of acting. Francis has 
just been in the arms of the gypsy, Zita. 
He has promised to join her. Then in the 
midst of the revelry comes a note of death, 
and later Francis’ first interview with the 
hermit. The great bell of Heaven has 
sounded within him, calling him to heroic 
sacrifice. Such a moment brings torture. 
But in the play, as acted, the transition is 
too smooth, too inevitable. Better direc- 
tion and use of eloquent silences could 
have strengthened this high moment. 
I mention these two points only to free 
, the way for a sincere tribute to the play 
and its production considered as a whole. 
Mrs. Major has done marvels within the 
limited space of the Princess Theatre to 
give a touch of pageantry and wild beauty 
to the many scenes. And the cast, for the 
most part, is admirably chosen. The por- 
trait of St. Francis is particularly well 
done — the deep enthusiasm, the tender 


spirituality, the triumphant gaiety and 
kindliness, and above all the sense that 
here is a man through whom a greater- 
than-human love radiates. The love of 
Francis for his fellow men becomes, in its 
rich humility, a selfless thing, a perpet- 
ual outpouring of a force, which he rec- 
ognizes to be greater than his own and 
which, for that reason, brings with it no 
personal pride. 

To Broadway, this may not appear as 
true drama. To be sure, it is not a play 
without sex; but Broadway is not used to 
the spectacle of sex sublimated and en- 
nobled until.it passes beyond even itself 
and becomes sublime. The future alone 
will disclose how far this magnificent ad- 
venture will win popular success. 


Y one of those inevitable ironies, 
Vincent Lawrence’s play, “Spring 
Fever,” is being produced across the 
street from the Princess Theatre. For 
three scenes it ambles along with some 
moderately interesting satire on golf en- 
thusiasms. James Rennie helps the situa- 
tion by good character acting. Then 
comes a fourth scene in which A. H. 
Woods has evidently insisted on having a 
bed. The scene is meant to be suggestive 
and funny, but succeeds only in being 
forced and utterly stupid. It evades every 
dramatic demand made by the first part 
of the comedy. Will someone kindly write 
a really good play for James Rennie? He 
deserves it—after struggling through 
“Spring Fever.” 





(har Dale Clarke 
Charles J ames Fox, 


Rio Operti who plays Guido, the hunchback 
servant of St. Francis of Assisi 
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Readers and Writers 


OW that September is here, it be- 
comes the pleasure of readers and 


the business of writers to scan the . 


autumnal publishing horizon in order to 
see what fate has in store for them during 
the coming months. I notice an interest- 
ing array of names indicating that the 
intensive cultivation of Continental Eu- 
ropean literature has not diminished in 
this country. Knut Hamsun’s “ Benoni,” 
“Five Oriental Tales,” by Gobineau, 
“The Relic,” by Ega de Queiroz, “The 
Thibaults,” by Roger Martin du Gard, 
“Life Begins To-morrow,” by Guido da 
Verona, Strindberg’s “Confession of a 
Fool,” and the first two volumes of a 
collected edition of Stendhal, are among 
the foreign works which have been en- 
gaging the attention of the translators. 
With the exception of da Verona’s 
hectic shocker, all of these works are well 
established in the esteem of cultivated 
readers in the countries to which they be- 
long. They are neither ephemeral nor 
esoteric, but books of a standing equiva- 
lent to, say, “The Forsyte Saga,” “Lord 
Jim,” or “The Old Wives’ Tale.” Will 
they ever attain a like standing in English? 
Translations of fiction, I need hardly 
remind you, have been known to do so. 
Authors like Turgenev, Balzac, Daudet, 
Sienkiewicz, and Zola have entered into 
permanent circulation as English books. 
Knut Hamsun, I suppose, may be re- 
garded as one of the more recent additions 
of this kind, but on the whole, translated 
books have their hour of fame — more or 
less — and are forgotten. That, you may 
say, is true of most novels. In this case, 
however, the analogy does not hold be- 
cause the majority of translations are of 
works that have a definite place in their 
own literatures; they are not the experi- 
ments of untried and unknown writers. 


HAVE often wondered how far the 

translators should be held responsible 
for the failure of foreign writers to obtain 
recognition in English. Often I have 
thought that the mediocrity of a transla- 
tion has never interfered with the success 
of a book, provided the book itself is 
sufficiently unoriginal and cheap to capti- 
vate the average reader. It is only when 
the text rises above the level that makes a 
best seller that the responsibility of the 
translator may be considered, for it is 
obviously just such writers as are above 
the average who are most difficult to 
translate. The best translation cannot 
make a popular success of a work which 
has clearly a limited public, but a defective 
English version is assuredly no help to 
the author’s fame. 


By Ernest Boyd 





HERE is, however, a great deal of 

loose talk about translations. People 
who do not know the original have no 
hesitation in passing judgments without 
any foundation in knowledge. When one 
tries to illustrate one’s intentions ‘by 
specific references, based upon that in- 
dispensable qualification — an intimate 
acquaintance with both languages con- 
cerned — the cry of pedantry is raised, 
and comment is provoked which shows 
that the essentials of the problem are not 
understood. A reader may say of a given 
translation that it reads smoothly, but 
whether it does justice to the original can- 
not be decided in that manner. Nor is it 
any answer when gross errors are cited to 
say that no translation is perfect. The 
question is, if a certain type of error is 
perpetrated which betrays ignorance of 
idiom and local references, how can the 
translator claim to understand the au- 
thor? If, moreover, the errors might have 
been avoided by a little of that humility 
which permits one to consult authorities 
when in doubt, is it not fair to say that 
the translator has done his task badly? 

I have been looking through the English 
version of Paul Morand’s “Lewis and 
Irene,” and I find innumerable examples 
of the kind of mistakes which, in my 
opinion, are a proof both of carelessness 
and ignorance of French idiom. Where 
the text says “makes us appear to the 
world,” the English says “appear out- 
wardly to us,” which is the exact opposite 
of M. Morand’s statement. An overcoat 
is described as being the color of “chau- 
dron”’ or “light brown,” but it appears in 
English as “pitch black.” “Ouvriéres en 
perles,” that is, “girls who make beads 
and artificial pearls,” are said to be “ wear- 
ing pearls.” “Se payer une aventure”’ is an 
idiom literally translated to the destruc- 
tion of its sense. Chapter VII begins with 
a phrase which is a parody of an obituary 
norice; in English this appears with an 


A ” 


adverb substituted for “@ /a fleur de I’ age 


which shows that the translator entirely 
missed the point. ‘‘// s’étonnera d’étre 
voué aux déceptions,” meaning “surprised 
at always being disappointed,” becomes. 
“shocked at being called fickle,” again 
the contrary of the sense. “J/ se fit des 
déclarations d’amitié,” that is, “he patted 
himself on the back,” is rendered as 
“he decided to make more friends.” 

I am interested in showing instances 
of an utter misunderstanding of French 
idiom. For example: “mises au secret” is 
not “shown the secret of life,” but means, 
simply, “secluded” or “shut away”; “un 
coucou”’ is “a cuckoo clock,” not “a 
stuffed cuckoo”; “partez 2 l’anglaise” is 
“slip off quietly,” “take French leave,” 
but even this familiar locution is trans- 
formed into “Say good-night nicely like 
an Englishman and go”! 

The well-known phrase, “supply and de- 
mand,” in French, “/’offre et la demande,” 
becomes strangely “offer and accept- 
ance.” “J/ mettait 2 la voile” is not “he 
put on a veil,” but “he set sail.” When 
people substitute “‘Jeur petite table au 
profit d’une plus grande,” they do not 
“exchange their small table for a larger 
one,” they “substitute their simple fare 
for something more elaborate.” “On leur 
faisait une cuisine pour étrangers” means 
simply that they had expensive foods, not 
“foreign foods.” “On défaillait” is trans- 
lated “he faltered” when the text says 
“they could hardly breathe.” “Quelle 
mouvante aventure,” meaning “what a 
touching adventure,” is rendered “what a 
shifting venture” — whatever that may 
mean! “Fai déj@ eu raison de votre 
orgueil’’ does not mean “I have already 
had proof of your pride,” but “I have al- 
ready overcomeor conquered your pride.” 


HE book contains page after page in 

which errors occur. If the translator 
had been an American, with what con- 
descension the English reviewers would 
have pointed them out, but the anonymous 
H. B. V. is greeted by his compatriots as a 
master beyond all criticism. It seems to 
me that he does not show more than 
average competence, for none of his mis- 
takes is due to a corrupt or difficult text. 
Every one of them might have been 
corrected by any person really familiar 
with the language, and they are all of 
such a character that the only conclusion 
to be drawn is that H. B. V. knows French 
imperfectly. Furthermore, his wild guesses 
at certain meanings, and his far-fetched 
paraphrases indicate that he is unwil- 
ling to admit his limitations even to 
himself. Paul Morand might easily have 
had a better-qualified translator. 
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The World Scene 


THE WORLD AFTER THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. By Arnold fj. 
Toynbee. $1.75. 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 

AFFAIRS. 1920-1923. By Arnold 
F. Toynbee. $9.00. 
Issued under the auspices of the British 
Institute of International Affairs. 
Published by the Oxford University 
Rress. American Branch. New York. 


T was originally intended that these 
two volumes should be published 
as one, in which “The World After 

the Peace Conference” should be the 
introduction to the “Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs.” Both sections of the 
book, however, grew in the writing, which, 
in view of the immensity of the subject, 
is not to be wondered at. As it is, one mar- 
vels at Mr. Toynbee’s courageous blue 
pencil which can compress the shifting 
scene of three years of the modern world 
into one slender and one moderate-sized 
volume. The books are sequels to the six- 
volume “History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris” of which the last volume was 
published in March, 1924, and will be sup- 


plemented by annual surveys of interna- 


tional affairs, of which the first volume, 
1924, will be published this fall. 

The British Institute of International 
Affairs has thus undertaken and happily 
commenced an immensely important and 
monumental work. Its purpose is to 
present in condensed, accurate, and 
available form a definitive record — not 
of the foreign affairs of Great Britain, 
nor of human affairs in general, but 
strictly of the interrelations of nations. 
The world is plentifully documented with 
literature covering every phase of inter- 
national affairs; in fact, the mass and vol- 
ume of such documentation is so appalling 
that in order to run to earth a trivial, 
elusive fact or opinion one has often to 
traverse whole forests of official records, 
plains of pamphlets, files of newspapers, 
red, blue, yellow, orange books — all 
the way through the spectrum. In this 
instance, such superabundance of factual 
material has been sifted down to the 
essentials and presented in a manner 
which strikes this reviewer as remarkably 
clear, precise, and convenient. 

In the “Survey of International Affairs 
1920-1923,” to take the second vol- 
ume first, one can see from the table 
of contents how adequately and yet how 
concisely the field is covered. Part I is 
devoted to the organs of international 
authority and their proceedings during 
those years. This includes a summary of 
each of the “Conferences” of the Allied 


A Review by A. J. 


statesmen and others from the Conference 
of Paris in January, 1920, to the Experts’ 
Conference at The Haguein June and July, 
1922, together with the sessions of the 
Council and the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. Five other parts concern re- 
spectively Western Europe, Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Islamic World, Tropical Africa, 
the Far East, and the Pacific. The ap- 
pendices include various agreements and 
treaties; the maps and bibliographies are 
excellently calculated to reinforce the 
information contained in the volume. 




















Pror. ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


It is a book which editors, public speakers, 
and writers will hail with shouts of joy, 
Life becomes simpler and more beautiful 
to those wretched, harassed men who have 
had to search through innumerable files 
to find the facts regarding the formation 
of the Four-Power-Group Consortium 
for Foreign Loans to China, or to dig 
out what, if anything, really happened 
at the Conference of Lympne and when. 
Not only writers and speakers and editors 
will need this book, but students and 
thoughtful people generally who wish to 
be documented on international affairs, 
but do not care to devote the major part 
of their income to the collection of pamph- 
lets in Czech or Arabic. 

If Mr. Toynbee’s task in the “Survey” 
has been largely to collect, sift, and assort 
factual material, he has had in “The 
World After the Peace Conference” an 
opportunity for more interpretative 
presentation and comment on the general 
tendencies and developments of inter- 
national relations resulting from the 
immense upheavals and dislocations of 
the war. He shows himself a wise, well- 
informed, and temperate critic. The 


sanity of his comment is contained in his 
reflection on the Treaty of Versailles. 
Between the intransigeance of the Treaty 
die-hards and the howls of execration 
of the liberal-radical-pro-German press, 
the Treaty and its makers have come to 
be pretty generally ill-considered by the 
better public opinion of the world. Mr. 
Toynbee recognizes the faults and fail- 
ures of the Treaty, but he reminds us of 
the intense atmosphere of the Conference, 
of the clash of greed against greed and 
all the poisonous heritage of the war. A 
devil’s advocate, he says, 


could cite instances to prove that the 
Peace Conference had meted out one meas- 
ure to the victors and another to the van- 
quished, and he might argue with some 
plausibility that the gains had been can- 
celled by the losses, and that the general 
effect of the settlement had been to reverse 
the positions of “ top-dog” and “‘ under-dog”’ 
without altering their relations or reform- 
ing their behaviors. No doubt there would 
have been a considerable element of truth 
in this contention. The possibilities of a just 
and generous settlement were evidently 
prejudiced by the immediate background 
of a bitter and exhausting war, and even 
more by the vista of domination and op- 
pression which stretched back for centuries 
behind the War of 1914. The political at- 
mosphere of Eastern Europe, in particular, 
could not be purified instantaneously by 
drawing fresh lines on a map. All parties 
alike had breathed it in for generations, and 
all would therefore continue to show the 
pathological effects of the contagion for 
some time to come. The first impulse of a 
nation just released from duress is to behave 
like the Unmerciful Servant towards its 
weaker neighbours and especially towards 
its former masters. Indeed, a nation sud- 
denly enabled to indulge the instinct of 
domination after long repression will usu- 
ally take greater advantage of its oppor- 
tunites than a nation satiated by a long 
enjoyment of power. In the light of these 
commonplace psychological facts it appears 
remarkable, not that the Peace Conference 
was guilty of flagrant anomalies and in- 
justices in dealing with particular national 
issues, but that it attempted to work out 
an abstract principle and that it was suc- 
cessful, on the whole, in putting this princi- 
ple into practice. 


E congratulate Mr. Toynbee and 

the British Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs on the publication of these 
books. A very real service has been accom- 
plished with competence and distinction. 
When one thinks of all the useless, futile, 
imbecile volumes spawned every day in 
this overbooked world, one is devoutly 
thankful for such evidences of careful and 
useful industry, so intelligently applied. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


From President to Prison. By Ferdinand 
Ossendowski. In collaboration with 
Lewis Stanton Palen. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


HIS is the third volume of Dr. 

Ossendowski’s experiences, first intro- 
duced to the public with the publication 
of “Beasts, Men and Gods.” Chronologi- 
cally, the memoirs follow almost imme- 
diately upon those recounted in “Man 
and Mystery in Asia.” Specifically, they 
deal with the period of the Russo-Japanese 
War and the Revolution of 1905 when Dr. 
Ossendowski became president of the Far 
Eastern Government with headquarters 
in Harbin, Manchuria. The author has 
already awakened a host of controversy 
and.the present volume does not promise 
to silence antagonists who have been out- 
spoken in their belief that the Polish 
doctor had allowed too much play to the 
imagination in his earlier books. Here they 
have firmer ground upon which to work. 
The history of the period is open to all 
who care to check up on “From President 
to Prison.” The present reviewer is frank 
to admit that his knowledge of the inci- 
dents involved is too limited to admit of 
comment on this score. For the rest — for 
the picture of prison life in the “fortress 
prisons” of Russia which Dr. Ossendowski 
furnishes from the personal experience of 
two years’ incarceration for his activities 
during the Revolution, the book presents 
a scene at once vividly interesting and de- 
pressing. Within the “stone bags” of the 
Czar that strange and mysterious well of 
human emotion — the Slavic soul — was 
bared, and the author is content to follow 
the lead of his compatriots in showing 
only the spirit of dreary inevitability 
which seems to pervade Russian literature 
and serve as a blanket to cover the lighter 
moods which even the bleakest outlook 
must sometimes furnish. The present 
narrative lacks some of the spontaneity of 
“Beasts, Men and Gods,” but it still 
possesses plenty of glamour, strife, and 
unusual adventure. 

**e eK * 


An Octave. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


IGHT days in the life of a pleasant 
English family as described in “An 
Octave,” may contain a variety of crises, 
heartburnings, sufferings, courage, and 
despair. In this instance, most of the ma- 
terial problems are resolved by the oppor- 
tune death of a rich aunt, nothing ‘in 
whose estimable life became her like the 
leaving it; the moral problems are largely 
solved by the intrinsic decency of the 
easy-going personalities brought up sharp 


by the curb of circumstance. Only, one 
doubts at the end if the material pros- 
perity, the increment so wholly unearned, 
will not sap and weaken and destroy the 
good resolutions which were the uses of 
adversity. The author shares our doubts. 
A well-written, agreeable, not too am- 
bitious, dexterous novel. 


** * * * 


Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo. By 
Hermann Norden, F.R.G.S. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $5.00. 


N American traveler who followed the 
overland trail from the Uganda 
border to the mouth of the Congo de- 
scribes his long trek in a pleasant, easy- 
going volume. The illustrations and maps 
are excellent and the comments, particu- 
larly the chapters dealing with the morale 
of the Belgian Congo, are interesting and 
to the point. One gets a good idea of what 
life in the African bush is actually like for 
white people today. 


xe eke & 


Tales of Intrigue and Revenge. By Stephen 
McKenna. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. $2.50. 


OOD stories by the author of 
“Sonia.” Mr. McKenna is no de 
Maupassant, but a pleasant and compe- 
tent writer who tells his tale deftly, but 
not greatly. A volume which passes the 
time as agreeably as one could wish. 


**e* *e * * 


The Tragic Life of Vincent Van Gogh. By 
Louis Piérard. Translated by Herbert 
Garland. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company $3.50. 

SYMPATHETIC account of the 

life of that intense and passionate 
artist who worked with feverish energy as 
though against time— who went mad 
and killed himself; the story is faithfully 
told without heroics or too exuberant 
praise. It is the first biography of Van 

Gogh available in an English edition at a 

reasonable price. The volume contains 

twenty-four plates of his pictures. 


**e eK * 


Life and Times of Cleopatra. By Arthur 
Weigall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00. 


NEW and revised edition of Mr. 

Weigall’s presentation of the story 
of Cleopatra. The author is successful in 
vitalizing the old heroic figures and telling 
his story with an easy informality which 
carries conviction. He is a documented 
scholar, an Egyptologist of standing, and 


yet he writes of Egypt, Cleopatra, 
Antony, and Cesar with all the fire and 
fervor of a novelist. A splendid book. 


** ** & 


Azucena. By M. De Gracia Concepién. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

BOOK of poems chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that they are written in 

English by a Filipino. They have a certain 

delicate, exotic charm — as if a bamboo 

grew vivid and slender on the Lake Shore 

Drive, Chicago, or in the Boston Public 

Garden. They please one by surprising, by 

the strangeness even of their diction, but 

they are too slight in thought and too un- 
real in expression to be much more than 
an interesting attempt under very real 


difficulties. 
*x*x k** * 


A History of Greek Religion. By Martin P. 
Nilsson. Translated from the Swedish 
by F. J. Fielden. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $4.25. 


HE translated work of this dis- 
tinguished Continental scholar will be 
appreciated by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans who have been unable to read him in 


the original. In this volume he has traced - 


with great skill and scholarship the 
growth of Greek religion, its sources — 
many of them of Cretan origin, its superb 
expansion and its decay. Professor Nilsson 
is an original thinker and a lucid exponent 


of his ideas, but the originality and fresh-, 


ness of his conclusions are based on a pro- 
found and an intelligent scholarship. The 
present volume is a very real contribution 
to our understanding of the true nature 
and quality of religious thought and 
practice in ancient Greece. 


a ee 


Tbe Common Reader. By Virginia Woolf. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

VOLUME of literary essays by the 
talented author of “ Mrs. Dalloway.” 

These essays show a calm, critical appre- 
ciation of literature and personalities 
somewhat unusual on the part of so 
“modern” a novelist. They are well writ- 
ten, obviously the work of a wholly com- 
petent journalist, or novelist turned 
journalist, but they are distinguished from 
merely competent journalism by the bite 
and tang of their comment, by that inde- 
finable personal touch of superiority which 
differentiates first-class intellectual writ- 
ing from hack work. In themselves, they 
are a contribution to the literature of 
criticism. 
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What the World Is Doing 


(Keystone) 


GIUSEPPE VOLPI 


Italy’s new Finance Minister who will be 
called upon to arrange po funding his 
country’s debt 


Army, Navy, and Shipping Board 
of late. Reports said to have ema- 
nated from the General Staff, dolefully 
redict that if the Army’s 
aiecetiees covenant is cut - 
$300,000,000 as President CooLipcE 
wishes, between 7,000 and 10,000 enlisted 
men must be discharged and 2,000 officers. 
The Navy is equally pessimistic, feeling 
that $300,e00,000 is the lowest figure 
which will cover fixed charges and that the 
$10,000,000 additional is hardly sufficient 
to take care of new construction. The 
Shipping Board thinks that it may be 
necessary to remove the Leviathan from 
service and that the schedules of other 
boats will have to be reduced. Mr. Coot- 
IDGE is apparently little worried by these 
reports. It would be a serious reflection on 
the General Staff if it could not provide 
the country with proper defense at an 
annual cost of $300,000,000, he feels. Such 
pessimism is an annual manifestation; he 
believes that the public is with him whole- 
heartedly in his program of economy and 
he intends to pare down the budget wher- 
ever he finds an opportunity to do so. 
Mr. Coo.tpceE has received more en- 
couragement of late for the Senate’s 
adoption of the World Court at its next 
session. GEorcE Harvey, former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, 
World Court ¢enator Epce of New Jer- 
sey, and Senator Wapswortu of New 
York, all recent visitors at White Court, 


Bes. cuts have troubled the 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


have been optimistic of the measure’s 
success, 

Little hope is held out for a continuation 
of work in the anthracite fields after 
August 31. President Coo.incE is in full 
sympathy with the conference of New 

Coal England governors, called 

by Gov. Atvan T. Futter 

of Massachusetts, to secure substitutes for 
hard coal and thus do away with the 
almost annual annoyance of strikes and 
threats of strikes in the anthracite fields. 
New England is now to prepare for the 
use of substitutes and Mr. Coo.ipce has 
stated that the Federal Government will 
do everything possible to assist. No inter- 
vention in case of a strike is contemplated. 
Joun L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, told the Citizens’ No 
Strike Committee at Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania, that the miners would resume 


f - negotiations for a new wage scale if the 


operators withdrew their statements on 
the record of the interrupted parleys that 
they would reject every demand that 
tended to disturb production costs. W. W. 
IncuIs, chairman of the anthracite opera- 
tors’ subcommittee, upon being informed 
of Mr. Lewis’ position, reiterated the 
attitude of the operators that they would 
agree to no move which would increase 
production costs and increase the price of 
coal to the public. Mr. Lewis contended 
that during the last nine years the profits 
of the operators had greatly increased and 
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that it was fully possible to pay the in- 
creased wages demanded by the miners 
from these profits without disturbing the 
price of coal. He decried the talk of sub- 
stitutes and does not believe that the 
operators fear the public is getting away 
from theuse of hard coal. Business interests 
in the anthracite district, aroused by the 
danger of the strike, have organized a 
“committee of sixteen” to deal with the 
situation. The nature of their plans has 
not been divulged, but they hope to take 
some action to persuade conflicting par- 
ties to continue production. 

In international affairs, the most im- 
portant happening of the week has been 
the delivery of France’s reply to the 
German security note to Gustav STRESE- 

‘ MANN, German Foreign Min- 

Security ister. The note was pub- 
lished August 26, and Herr SrRESEMANN 
and Chancellor LuruHer, after an exami- 
nation of it, are said to be satisfied that it 
may be made the basis for a parley to be 
held some time in September. The Reich 
is still desirous of holding a conference 
which shall be official in character, at- 
tended by the Prime Ministers of the 
countries involved. British and French 
Governments would rather have the de- 
tails thrashed out by their respective 
Foreign Ministers. However, it is quite 
possible that before the actual conference 
is held, judicial experts will foregather to 
discuss the legal points involved in order 


—a — 79 





Arrangements have been made to move the Henry Wadsworth Longfellow birthplace at Portland, 
Maine, to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania for the sesquicentennial exposition next year. The dis- 
tance will be four hundred miles - 
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(United) 


The newest thing in hitching posts is this ring which will hold the giant dirigible, ‘‘ Shenandoah” 
when it comes to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Officially, it is called a scarf mount 


that the way may be cleared for a frank 
discussion of the larger issues at stake. 
Meanwhile, with the French debt-fund- 
ing commission scheduled to sail for this 
country about September 15, M. Caiz- 
LAUX, French Finance Minister, has gone 
to London to talk over 
French Debts France’s British debt with 
Winston CuurcuiL_, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Current comment 
on all sides brands the conversations as 
little more than a gesture. The figure at 
which the French are willing to settle is 
far too low for British public opinion and 
conversely, the amount which Britain 
feels she should receive is far too high for 
France. Various “feelers” have been put 
forth from Paris designed to elicit some 
inkling from the American debt-funding 
commission of the basis upon which they 
would consider a settlement. But the 
American commissioners have consist- 
ently refused to consider anything short of 
the actual offers which France must make 
when her delegates come to Washington. 
M. Caittavx is said to be eager to effect a 
favorablesettlement with Mr. CuurcuiLL, 
feeling that its terms might be reflected in 
sympathetic treatment at Washington. 
The Moroccan situation bears a far 
more favorable aspect for the French than 
at any time since the beginning cf the 
Riffian rebellion. Marshal Pérarn has re- 
turned to take charge of 
military operations and the 
communiqué announcing his arrival also 
contained the encouraging statement that 
in three days of fighting, the Moors had 
been deprived of three months’ gains. 
More important still are reports that 
many of Asp-EL-Krim’s allies have 


In Morocco 


deserted to the French cause as the tide 
turns toward the Europeans. Marshal 
Lyautey, Governor-General of Morocco, 
has returned to France for a week where 
he will officially apprise the Government 
of the situation on the front. Meanwhile, 
Marshal Pérain has moved his headquar- 
ters to Meknes, a city some thirty-four 
miles southwest of Fez. More troops have 
been called from Spain and Primo DE 
Rivera, Spanish leader, seems as deter- 
mined as his French ally to seize the pres- 
ent propitious moment for striking hard at 
the enemy in an effort to bring hostilities 
to a close. 

The situation in Syria where the Druses 
have revolted against the French remains 
somewhat obscure following earlier re- 


* ports of hostilities. Censorship seems to be 


Syria covering details of the up- 
rising and although the 
report, “All quiet in Syria,” comes offi- 
cially from Beirut, it is doubtful if this 
optimistic statement tells the entire truth 
of the situation which is causing consid- 
erable worry at the Quai d’Orsay. 
Great Britain is faced with a difficult 
situation in the recent boycott issued by 
the Red Government at 
— cott Of Canton, China, against 
ongkong ye 
Hongkong, the British port. 
Canton has forbidden the transporting of 
goods from Canton to Hongkong and as 
the bulk of the latter city’s trade comes 
from Canton, the seriousness of the sit- 
uation is apparent. Reports of the boy- 
cott state that the Canton Government 
has as its object the virtual destruction of 
Hongkong as a commercial center. The 
boycott of Hongkong, of course, hits the 
trade of other Governments as well as 


that of Britain, but since the city is con- 
trolled by Great Britain, she suffers the 
greatest loss. According to the New York 
Times’ correspondent, the boycott of 
Hongkong, coupled with a strike of ma- 
rine firemen which started August 22 on 
the Thames, at Southampton, and at 
Sydney, Australia, marks the beginning 
of a gigantic Red plot against Great 
Britain, fomented from Moscow. Heads 
of the striking seamen assert that no Red 
propaganda is concerned with the strike, 


but opinion runs to the contrary and the . 


incident is being linked with recent at- 
tempts to undermine the loyalty of the 
army and navy. More serious results seem 
to have attended the walk-out in Austra- 
lia than in England. In Australia, trouble 
with the seamen has long been simmer- 
ing. Fifty ships are said to be held up 

there, due to the strike of their crews. 
Rosert M. La Fotterre, Jr., has en- 
tered the Wisconsin Senatorial race to fill 
the unexpired term of his 


Pings J father. The primary is to 
Wisconsin be held September 16, and 


the special election Septem- 
ber 29. On August 24, “ Younc Bos” an- 
nounced the program which he would 
follow if elected. Substantially, it con- 
tinues in the direction of the late Senator 
La Follette’s ideal. Editorial comment has 
generally seen little of originality in it. 
La Fo.tetrte is thirty years old and has 
devoted most of the years since complet- 
ing college to traveling with his father. 
Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. AnpREws, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of prohibition enforcement, has named the 
twenty-four regional direct- 
ors who are to have charge 
of making prohibition pro- 
hibit. All but seven of the district leaders 
are already in the service. Seven of them 
are named as “acting” and all of the men 
are understood to be on a sort of proba- 
tion. If they show up well in halting law 
violation in their territories, then they 
will be continued in office. General An- 
DREWsS’ campaign of strict law enforce- 
ment goes into effect September 1. Each 
administrator is to be supreme in his own 
district and the plan is actually one of 
decentralization of authority. Legal coun- 
sel will be provided to pass on all cases 
before they are presented to a United 
States attorney for trial and it is thought 
that this one feature of the plan will do 
away with all the cluttering-up of the 
courts which has been one of the difficul- 
ties in the past. The administrators will 
also direct their own undercover men. 
Hitherto, detective work has been carried 
on from Washington and a considerable 
amount of conflict with State directors 
has resulted. A central force is still to 
be maintained with headquarters in 
Washington, but this will be used to take 
care of interdistrict difficulties and to run 
down international conspiracies to vio- 
late the liquor laws. 


Prohibition 
Enforcement 
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When Minorities Clamor 
(Continued from page 264) 


a new joint committee with Senator Cap- 
per as chairman. 


OR some time a little group of willing 

workers had been conducting a vocif- 
erous agitation for the so-called “ platoon 
system” of school organization. Its chief 
stimulus came from four or five leaders of 
female civic thought who were deter- 
mined to reorganize every school in the 
District whether the parents and teachers 
wanted it or not. The five-year building 
program was moving leisurely and se- 
dately along the calm waters of committee 
hearings with little or no controversy. 
This irritable and irritating group, real- 
izing that the hopes of the public schools 
for the immediate future were wrapped up 
in this building program, came to the con- 
clusion that it was an excellent time to 
sandbag the board of education and the 
school authorities. They let it be known 
that unless a provision which would make 
the platooning of the schools mandatory 
was included in the legislation they would 
organize sufficient opposition to prevent 
the passage of the bill. 

I was requested to attend the last hear- 
ing before the joint committee and assist 
in defending the proposed legislation, at 
which time this organized opposition was 
supposed to develop. Everything pro- 
ceeded smoothly and the final evidence in 
favor of the program (which involved the 
expenditure of $19,000,000 for new build- 
ings) had been submitted. No move had 
been made by the advocates of the 
platoon system, although they were pres- 
ent and Senator Capper asked repeatedly 
if there was anyone present who wished 
to speak in opposition to the bill. Finally, 
he announced that the committee would 
go into executive session for the purpose 
of voting. 

As the witnesses, school officials, mem- 
bers of the board of education, and others 
were leaving the committee room I noticed 
that these advocates of the platoon sys- 
tem hung back and, being familiar with 
most of the tricks and devices of those 
who work on the Hill, I hung back also. 
No sooner was the room cleared than they 
demanded to be heard. I immediately 
called to the superintendent of schools 
and two or three others who were just 
outside the door and, turning to Senator 
Capper, filed an objection to any testi- 
mony being given before the committee 
except in the presence of the school 
authorities. 


HE people, realizing that we could 

not be stampeded, launched into a 
bitter attack upon the five-year building 
program, demanding that no action be 
taken until a provision calling for the 
platoon system of school organization 
should be inserted, basing their claims on 


a thesis of economy in school construction. 
As soon as they had finished Senator 
Capper called upon me as chairman of the 


‘committee on buildings, grounds, and 


equipment and also chairman of a special 
committee investigating the subject of 
platooning the sghools. My testimony was 
confined to the single statement that if my 
committee were to decide that day to 
recommend the platooning of all of the 
schools in the District of Columbia, there 
was not one single change which I could 
suggest in the pending bill. This was a 
true statement of fact, because our investi- 
gations had gone far enough to show that 
the platoon system requires no special or 
unique scheme of school architecture or 
construction, and the advocates of it were 
well aware of this fact. They had simply 
seized upon a psychological moment to 
make an effort to scare the authorities into 
accepting their provision rather than run 
the risk of having the legislation blocked. 


T is to the credit of the joint congres- 
sional Committee that after the room 
was cleared again it was less than thirty 
seconds in reaching a decision to recom- 
mend the bill to Congress unanimously. 
The five-year building program was ap- 
proved by Congress upon therecommenda- 
tion of the committee in record time. 
Obviously, the easiest course for the 
public official is to respond to public 
clamor as far as possible. It saves time, 
worry, work, and much criticism. The 
clamorers always have their eye on the 
press table and are skilled in manufactur- 
ing copy for the newspaper boys. Many 
public officials do adopt the policy of the 
dog with fleas and find that itching is 
preferable to effort. But they do not serve 
the public. 





Grabbing an Education in 


Russia 
(Continued from page 266) 


demand of newly awakened villages for 
teachers is thwarted by the fact that few 
persons of their language have ever yet 
been educated as teachers. 

The ideal of the new education in Rus- 
sia is marked by two principles: a self- 
governing social life and a basis of produc- 
tive labor. It is called the work school and 
starts with a study of the working life of 
farm or factory. Small children add up the 
number of cows in the village; older boys 
and girls make excursions to local creamer- 
ies and vegetable-oil factories or go on 
later to distant factories of textiles and 
steel. They study all human civilization 
as the interrelation of productive labor. 
“Some day the factory will be the only 
university,” said one enthusiast to me. 

A self-governing social life is the second 
principie of Russian education, even in its 
youngest classes. The town of Tyumen 
held a central educational congress, where 


delegates from children sat side by side 
with teachers to discuss jointly the educa- 
tional problems of the city. In a dozen 
schools of my acquaintance the pupils 
handle the entire economic life, working 
out the school budget, keeping books on 
inventory and food supplies. The contest 
brought to light a farm school in Viatka 
where the pupils had constructed their 
own power station and waterworks and 
installed a telephone line to the town five 
miles away. 


FARM school on the Volga, named 

for the American, John Reed, knows 
few refinements of living. The girls have 
no shoes—by that grim peasant law 
which reserves the scant supply of leather 
for those who work outdoors in winter. 
Thirty girls had one haircomb and thought 
it a great luxury when I gave them five. 
They have begun to learn English “be- 
cause the best books on bees come from 
America.” They have produced the first 
electric light for many miles along the 
Volga and are talking of “electrifying” 
the near-by village. But when I sent them 
$100 for a Christmas celebration, the 
children’s assembly voted that they 
needed horses instead. For they were 
trained in a very hard school; they have 
been sick from hunger and seen their 
parents die of famine. Education means 
to them learning the ways of the earth in 
order to live. : 

All Russia has been through that same 
hard school and is slowly emerging from a 
series of unparallelled catastrophes. Not 
the lore of the past, but the building of the 
future is the passion in her education now. 
In the upper schools the classics are gone, 
the liberal arts much curtailed. Theology 
is no more, and philosophy reorganized asa 
minor branch of the study of society. 
Medicine is as well conducted as ever with 
a less cultured but more serious group of 
students who learned their first interest in 
the subject by binding the wounds and 
caring for the typhus of the civil war. The 
great expanse of education has come in 
technical schools; mining, agriculture, 
engineering. Into these have poured far 
more students than before the Revolution. 


“ie spread of amateur theatres is one 
of modern Russia’s characteristic fea- 
tures; there are more than 3,000 of them 
already —as against 113 in the whole of 
rural France. The Government Publishing 
House is this year’ putting out cheap 
libraries for ten thousand village “reading 
huts,” organized chiefly by the young 
people’s organizations which get the 
books on one year’s credit and sell part in 
order to pay for the free use of the rest. 
The central labor union maintains 505 
classes for illiterates and sixty-four full- 
fledged factory night schools. In one of its 
central theatres, operated solely for mem- 
bers, a week’s program contained eve- 
nings of folk dancing and classical dancing 
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by artists from the state ballet; a concert 
of Chopin, Liszt, and Wagner; a lecture 
by Bucharin on contemporary culture; an 
original comedy entitled “Do You Hear 
Moscow?” and an evening of vaudeville. 


ACTORIES all over Russia put on in 

their amateur theatres “The Living 
Newspaper,” a impromptu skit on 
politics all over the world. These Russian 
factory workers are familiar with fine 
points in European politics, with relations 
of France and Poland, or the newest scan- 
dal in the Balkans. They portray all these 
things, not tragically, but with biting 
humor. 

A woman in the great rubber factory of 
Leningrad tells me that there are thirty- 
eight women’s study circles there in civics 
and politics alone. This factory has 
“adopted” a whole township not far from 
the city, repaired a former baron’s villa 
there, and made a people’s house with 
peasants’ club, reading-room, and theatre. 
The women’s committees take down pres- 
ents of chocolate, pencils, and books to the 
village school children; one Sunday they 
flew down in their recently acquired air- 
plane which the factory was presenting to 
the air fleet of Russia, but which the 
women used first for joint picnics and trial 
flights with the peasants. 

This is the kind of factory life that is 
struggling into being — hampered by low 
wages, poor equipment, poor technique, 
but glowing with self-reliance and power. 
Krupskaia, the widow of Lenin, is espe- 
cially engaged in this form of educational 
work. “It is remarkable,” she told me, 
“how life has grown in the factories this 
past year. In every factory I visit, the 
working women, once so backward, are 
making clear and forceful speeches. In the 
villages, life is positively boiling over. 
Such letters pour in from the peasants. 
The villagers send committees of old men 
and boys, mortgaging the collective prop- 
erty of the village in order tostart a school. 
The rural teachers of Moscow district 
alone have 588 study clubs for self-im- 
provement. Just in the past year it has 
really begun to take hold.” 


LL Russia is grabbing an education. 
The people act on the slogan of 1918 
which abolished illiteracy in the Red army: 
“Everyone who reads must teach.” They 
cannot wait till budgets and courses and 
specialists make the way plain; that will 
take a decade or a generation. They are 
sharing what they know: the students with 
factory workers, the workers exchanging 
knowledge with peasants, the Russians of 
the “center” sending deputations to the 
tribes of Central Asia. It is an education 
based on labor to make work more produc- 
tive and the life of the worker richer; to 
develop swiftly backward lands and en- 
lighten swiftly dark peoples — an educa- 
tion lacking in leisure and softness, but 
aflame with life. 





Correspondence 





Leaving Out Personalities 
Sorrento, Maine. 
e 


To The Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir,— 

I was interested in Mr. Buckley’s 
letter in THE INDEPENDENT of August 1, 
for I share in his view that neither 
the President of the United States nor 
the majority of our fellow countrymen 
may properly be regarded as destitute of 
high ideals or as living on Main Street, 
but, however that may be, I think you 
overlooked the fundamental feeling which 
prompted Mr. Buckley to write you. This 
fundamental objection on his part, I take 
to be an objection to the introduction of 
personalities in a discussion of policies. 
This is an objection which I believe is 
shared by practically al! your readers. 

The old rules are not so bad; no person- 
alities, no insolence, no invective, no half- 
truths, no bolstering up a poor argument 
by association with an idea or an individ- 
ual that is popular, no disparagement of a 
good argument through association with 
opinions or persons who may be unpopu- 
lar, no slurs or innuendoes; but clear and 
close reasoning, careful and thorough 
investigation of the facts, and absolute 
straightforwardness throughout. 

It is the opinions of persons and not 
their personalities which concern us. A 
man may be generally stupid and yet 
have a good idea to which we may gladly 
give our cooperation, or he may be gener- 
ally wise and bore us. 

In discussions of opinions also we feel 
that accusations of sordidness and im- 
putations of improper motives are out of 
place. 

As a subscriber to your paper, I am to 
some extent a codperator in the purveying 
and discussions of opinions, and so far as 
my rights may extend, I would em- 
phatically urge that we stick to opinions 
and leave everything elsé to partisan 
journals or self-righteous publications. 

Z. CHAFEE. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
144th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and 
Twenty-Five Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid on 
Thursday, October 15, 1925, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Saturday, September 19, 1925. 


H. Blair-Smith, 
Treasurer 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
Sor comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


EDITORIALS: Tue Promise or THE Wortp 
Court. 1. What- assurance regarding the World 
Court has President Coolidge received from certain 
“Administration Senators”? 2. Name two presi- 
dents who repeatedly urged adherence to the World 
Court. 3. Has the Senate voted on this important 
measure? 


By Divine Ricut. 1. What quaint superstition 
of an elder day is revived in the present political 
scene? 2. How many women have taken the seats 
of deceased husbands in the House of Representa- 
tives? 3. Give other examples of the succession idea. 


Borrtep Up. 1. What countries are facing the 
pooblem of overpopulation? 2. What is the annual 
increase of (a) Japan’s population (b) Italy’s popu- 
lation? 3. Name the vacant lands or colonies where 
Italy’s surplus population can go. 4. Discuss their 
disadvantages from an economic standpoint. 


Tuincs Antique. 1. As you read through this 
first paragraph do you find the essayist is describing 
your present attitude toward antiques? Or is he de- 
scribing your past attitude? 2. Do you think of 
examples other than those here listed, which show 
how old custom still persists? Do you know, for ex- 
ample, how the custom of hand shaking arose in the 
days of chivalry? 3. Of what advantage is the study 
of an antique to a modern artist? Comment particu- 
larly upon the Oxford professor’s estimate of cer- 
tain gems. 4. How does the attitude differ from the 
attitude of the average American collector? 5. Do 
you know from personal experience how com- 
mercialism is affecting the collector of antiques? A 
committee from some school group could arrange a 
most entertaining program by having each member 
speak of the particular type of antique in which he 
is interested. Specimens could be brought to class to 
illustrate true and false values. 


~ Desert Istanp. 1. If you are of an inventive turn 
of mind you might enjoy retelling the story of this 
adventure from the standpoint of the botanist. 2. 
Aside from this story told in the early paragraphs 
of the essay, pick out the items of human interest 
that most impressed you. 3. Let the naturalists tell 
the class the most significant details from their 
point of view. 4. Those members of the class who 
have had interesting experiences in connection with 
wild life, may be able to write of their adventures in 
a way to interest all the members of the class. 


GraBBING AN Epucation 1n Russia. 1. Explain 
briefly what course a young Russian intent on se- 
curing an education in his country should follow. 
2. If you were to accept the advice given in the first 
three paragraphs, would you feel that you could 
justify your action on moral grounds? 3. From the 
details given concerning the earnestness of these 
young Russian students, do you conclude that the 
ambition and sacrifice could not be paralleled in 
America? Study the details carefully before answer- 
ing. 4. Decide in your own mind just what should be 
the attitude of a student toward politics. 5. In think- 
ing over the meagre mechanical equipment of the 
Russian schools — books and pencils, for example 
— decide just how serious a lack this is. What ele- 
ments help to compensate for the loss? 6. As you 
read over this interesting essay, list the items that 
impress you as contrasting most strikingly with 
conditions and attitudes in America. 7. Express 
your convictions concerning the probable effect of 
this educational spirit upon the laboring classes. 








